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THE ARMY FORGE IN CAMP. 
Amona the many appliances necessary to a com- 
plete battery of artillery or corps of cavalry in the 
field, none is more interesting or picturesque than 
the Army Foros, a drawing of which we give on 
the prevyions page. It consists of a four-wheel 
carriage, containing in its various compartments 
ail the tools and implements necessary for the out- 
fit of a blacksmith, and can be set up and made 
ready for operation in the time necessary to cut a 
block of wood large enough to answer the purpose 
of a base for the anvil. The front portion, or lim- 
ber, is precisely the same as the limber of the can- 
‘ncn or caisson, being simply a box about four feet 
long by two in width, in which is carried the anvil, 
tongs, and other implements, together with a lim- 
ited supply of iron, etc., necessary for immediate 
use. On the rear wheels is mounted a box, in which 
is contained the bellows, worked by a lever on the 
outside. In front of this, and on the same platform, 
is a cast-iron ash-pan for the fire, from which rises 
a sheet-iron apron or back. On the stock is a vice 
large enough and of sufficient strength for all or- 
dinary purposes. Back of the box is a receptacle 
for coal, which is strapped fast, but can be removed 
at pleasure. The whole is arranged in a very com- 
pact form, and when on the road occupies no more 
space than a cannon or caisson, and is drawn by 
four or six horses. he men ride upon the limber- 
box, and are members of the corps to which they 
are attached, being subject to the same discipline, 
and recipients of the same privileges and immuni- 
ties. The convenience and advantage of such an 
attachment is obvious. Let us suppose that on the 
march a cannon, in crossing a ditch or traversing 
a rough road, is disabled by the breaking of some 
portion of the iron or wood work of the carriage. 
It is drawn to one side, the forge drives up, is un- 
limbered, and in less time than it takes to describe 
it, a smithy is improvised, a fire kindled, and the 
accident remedied without delay to the balance of 
the battery. When in camp a quiet sheltered spot 
is selected, and here the forge is unlimbered and 
the smiths set at work shoeing horses and repairing 
damages during the intervals of drill and disci- 
pline. In ease of a sudden attack or the necessity 
of rapid movement the tools are gathered together, 
the forge limbered up and ready for the march as 
soon as any other carriage in the battery. 
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THE WAY TO PUT DOWN THE 
REBELLION. 


HE effect produced by the capture of the 

Hatteras forts should teach us that this ex- 
pedition has been a blow struck in the right 
quarter. It seems to have spread consterna- 
tion throughout Virginia and North Carolina. 
The papers are frantic: with terror, and urge 
their readers to lose not a moment in hurrying 
their ‘‘portable property,” i. e., slaves, to the 
interior. It is very easy to advise this hegira, 
but it will be difficult to act on the advice. If 
the planters of the whole s2a-board are to con- 
vey their ‘‘ portable property” into the interior, 
it will be cheaper to give that ‘‘ property” away. 
Slaves can not be conveniently fed away from 
the plantations; and if they are idle, the agri- 
cultural system which rests on slave labor must 
go to the wall. Peace at any price would be 
better for the Southern slaveowners than such 
a disturbance of their homes. 

But if the blow thus struck is to have this 
salutary effect, it must be followed up. There 
are other inlets—north of Sonth Carolina— 
which should be occupied and closed up. Two 
or three points on the South Carolina coast in- 
vite early attention: a sharp blow struck at the 
mouth of the Port Royal River would be severe- 
ly felt. The same is true of the coast of Geor- 


- gia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. It 


is not necessary that permanent landings should 
be effected. A point might be occupied to-day, 
and evacuated as soon as the enemy had gath- 
ered in force to resist the occupation. All that 
is necessary is that the rebels should be con- 
vinced of the inconvenience of carrying on the 
war ; this can be best impressed on their minds 
by the manceyures of a flying squadron, here 
to-day, elsewhere to-morrow, every where swift, 
resistless, terrible, and full of danger to ‘‘ port- 
able property.” A few months of this régime 
would convince the substantial men of the South 
that they had gained nothing by throwing off 
their allegiance to the Union. 

If our lealers are guided by the principles of 
common sense they will attack the enemy where 
they are weak and not where they are strong. 
To march against their entrenchments and ex- 
pose our infantry to the murderous fire of the 
guns they have stolen from us, is to attack them 
where they are strong. To molest their homes 
and jeopard their ‘personal property” is to at- 
tack them where they are weak. The Admin- 
istration has now to choose between the two 
methods. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN. 


Br the time these lines are before the public 
the new United States ‘Treasury Notes, bearin; 
7y4y per cent. annual interest, will be offered 
for sale throughout the loyal region. We cx- 


pect that they will be freely subscribed for. 
There are several reasons why these Treasury 
Notes should be liberally taken. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


In the first place, patriotism requires it. 
The present atrocious rebellion can not be put 
down without money. Money can not be had 
except by general subscriptions to these ‘T'reas- 
ury Notes. If they are not taken, the republic 
is gone, and all the interests of which it is the 
safeguard are worthless. We have no country, 
in fact, unless this rebellion is suppressed, or, 
in other words, unless the means of suppressing 
it are provided by the people. Every man who 
loves the Union, who desires to see it last, who 
has any property to be injured by the prevalence 
of anarchy among us, or who has any love for 
the old memories, the old flag, and the old na- 
tion, will best testify his regard for them by 
subscribing—to the extent of his means—to the 
United States Treasury Notes. 

And, secondly, interest prompts to the gen- 
eral investment of money in these Treasury 
Notes. They offer an income of 774, per cent. 
on the sum invested. Savings Banks offer 5 
and 6 per cent. Such stocks as those of New 
York State, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New York City, Bos- 
ton, etc., offer only 5} or 6 per cent. The 
mortgage bonds (firsts) of such leading railways 
as the Central and Erie do not offer quite 6 per 
cent. First-class bonds and mortgages only of- 
fer 7, and if the creditor wants his money, he 
must wait till the bond matures, and then go 
through a long and expensive lawsuit to obtain 
it. There is no investment in the market which 
offers as large an income as 7,4; per cent., with 
a reasonable security. 

If, therefore, the people of the United States 
are patriotic, or if they are thrifty, they will 
take the new Treasury Notes. We believe they 
are both, and we therefore expect that before 
the award of the second installment of fifty mill- 
ions the whole of the first fifty will be placed. 


THE LOUNGER, 


POSTING THE BOOKS. 

Ir Jefferson Davis is dead, it is only one of many 
recent facts which must make sober men who are 
engaged in the rebellion sadly skeptical of their 
future. 

The first is, that with such a tremendous start 
they have gone no further. 

The second is, that their greatest success in the 
field was unknown to them at the time, so dearly 
did it cost them, and has not been of the slightest 
service since, 

The third is, that the division at the North, upon 
which they securely counted, is more hopeless every 
day. 

The fourth is, that the eager taking of the popu- 
lar loan invests every man’s private interest and 
the welfare of his family in the success of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The fifth is, that the Government becomes daily 
more vigorous, and is enabled to secure the triumph 
of every movement. 

The sixth is, that the want of various necessities 
of life will pinch more sharply as the winter ad- 
vances, 

The seventh is, that the cotton is further from a 
market then ever. 

The eighth is, thedeep conviction of every thought- 
ful man who studies the facts and who knows hu- 
man nature, that the longer the rebellion prolongs 
the war the more ruinous it will become to the 
vanquished party. 

You may push on and name as many reasons as 
a Puritan preacher had heads to his discourse. 
But a very few are enough. The great body of 
the citizens who wish and mean that their Govern- 
ment shall be maintained have no intention of 
dividing the country or of yielding their consti- 
tutional rights to an armed faction. If that fac- 
tion can overthrow the Government it will estab- 
lish itself over the whole country. As that iney- 
itable result becomes more and more evident, the 
rebels can easily understand the scope of the task 
they have sgt themselves. They can readily infer 
whether the loyal citizens of the land are likely to 
give it up without a struggle such as history does 
not record. They can see and feel whether there 
are any signs of fatigue or failure upon our side. 
They can ask themselves, if their victories are to 
be of the Bull Run kind, how soon they are like 
to succeed in ruining our system, With their coast 
closing—with our forces threatening and touching 
them upon the East and West—with their best 
privateers gone, and no more possible—with their 
leader dead (if it be so)—with the whole country 
unanimous and fully aroused against them—with 
the hope of English and French interference grow- 
ing daily dimmer—with their resources of every 
kind constantly diminishing, their credit gone, 
their money spent, and winter settling upon them, 
they may post the Ledger of Rebellion for the year 
upon the 20th of December—the anniversary of 
South Carolina secession—or they may strike the 
balance for thé half year since the President's proc- 
lamation to-Gctober 15, and even the famous finan- 
cier Cobb would tell them, if he spoke truly, that 
the concern was bankrupt, dishonored, and dead, 








A LETTER TO ENGLAND: NOT BY AN LL.D, 


My pear Frrenp,—I have at length succeeded 
in quietly making up my mind that it is useless to 
expect any Englishman to understand our war. 
It would seem, at first blush, that people whose 
ancestors have always been engaged in civil war 
might easily see that a civil war here, of itself, 
neither proved nor disproved any thing. Your 
Jacobite troubles, the rising of 45, and the march 
of Prince Charlie upon Edinburgh, were not held, 
I believe, to prove the English system a failure, 





nor show that a monarchy is inadequate cither-to 
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| prevent or repress disaffection, treason, and rebel- 
| lion. Cromwell's absolute success might have been 
| considered tolerably strong evidence —but King 

Charles came back again. The landing and march 
| of Monmouth is not—in this country, at least—sup- 
| posed to be a valid argument against monarchy ; 
| nor the expulsion of James, and happy coronation 


of Dutch Prince as English King. 
| lhis nation is now, as yours has been constant- 


ly, engaged in civil war. The Government is 
maintaining itself against armed rebels, assisted 
by those who dare every thing but fighting against 
their country. You in England tranquilly sneer, 
and say to us, ‘* Why don’t you give it up? Why 
don’t you let them have their way? Your princi- 
ple is that people shall do as they want to.” 

No, my friend, you mistake. Your principle in 
England, I believe, is that every body shall do as 
he wants to, subject to the Constitution of England. 
Ours in America is precisely the same: with this 
advantage, that we know what our Constitution is, 
and you do not know what yours is, for it is only 
a series of precedents, The American principle is 
not individual license, it is Constitutional liberty ; 
and we had always supposed that of England to be 
the same. We had supposed, farther, that that 
community of political faith and practice was the 
deepest bond, with our community of race, between 
us. We have learned that it is no bond whatever, 
and there is not a thoughtful or humane man in 
the country who does not deeply regret it. 

You ask, why we don’t give it up? For the 
same reason that England didn’t give it up in any 
of her civil wars—the necessity of national unity. 

You ask, why we don’t let the rebels go? For 
the same reason that you would not let London go, 
or Wales, or the County of Kent, even if a major- 
ity of those parts of England should seriously wish 
togo. For the same reason, nationally, that would 
prevent you, individually, from suffering your body 
to be cut into two, or three, or thirty-four pi-« 

If London or Yorkshire should defy the ! ish 
Government, we should do exactly what you have 
done, if we should declare you and those rebels 
equally belligerents, and hold ourselves neutral, 
and in every way sneer at the blundering crash of 
the impossible English monarchy, which from its 
beginning has been only awaiting thisday. We 
might have sent sensation reporters to describe 
battles they did not see. We might have jeered 
that, if the English Government were waging a war 
for the miners or the factory operatives, we could 
have had some sympathy, but a purely political 
war was perfectly dreary, and futile, and stupid. 
If you said to us that the surest and most radical 
reforms of every kind were dependent upon order 
and oy :.nment, while every man’s life, liberty, 
and proper. y were imperiled by anarchy, we might 
have stared at you, and said: “I dare say; but 
you’ve made your bed, and you mustn’t squirm 
at lying in it.” 

These things, mutatis mutandis, you have done 
anddo. Ofcourse itis not every Englishman who 
says or thinks so. It is not every newspaper; for 
vour Daily News, and Star, and others have been no 
less eloquent in their statement than just in their 
appreciation of the case. But the great mass of 
the journals that we see in this country, and the 
official voice of your Government, all speak in this 
strain. We are painfully sensitive, I allow, to 
English criticism. Mr. Roebuck’s late sneer at us 
is not without reason. But I think that you, or 
any other intelligent man, will not, upon reflection, 
find it to be altogether an ignoble susceptibility. 

This younger nation, striking for liberty under 
law, had hoped for your sympathy. Doubtless we 
forgot that you might be unable at first to under- 
stand the bearings of the contest; and many of us 
were sure that, when you saw just how it was, 
your hesitating, deprecating, or worse tone would 
change. Inthat we have been disappointed. But 
I think that you are the losers. I think that you 
must feel very rich when you can afford to lose so 
lightly the treasure of a nation’s sympathy and 
good-will, Good-by. 





A NEW COMEDIAN, 


Ir is interesting to step out of the whirl of public 
affairs and look into an entirely different world, as 
one could in the last fortnight, by stepping out of 
Broadway into the Winter Garden, Mr. Clarke 
has been playing there. You do not know the 
name of course. But had you passed an hour in 
the theatre you would never have forgotten it. 

Mr. Clarke is a dramatic artist of unquestionable 
genius. He is a comic actor; but it is not genteel 
comedy, nor broad cgmedy, nor grotesque comedy, 
nor farcical comedy that he plays, but joyous com- 
edy ; joyous, elegant, intellectual, and of the most 
delicate, sensitive, purehumor. The purity of his 
comedy is as remarkable as the same quality in 
Dickens or Irving. It is not clouded with a moral 
purpose: it is fun forthe sake of fun; but so human 
that the moral effect is sure. 

Our late great comedian, Mr. Burton, was prop- 
erly a farceur. He was grotesque. He was, in 
the good sense, a clown. He was one of the droll- 
estmen possible. No ‘‘ Toodles” will ever excite so 
much and so continued laughter as Burton’s. But 
he was not a consummate artist. You did not have 
that rare, intellectual delight in seeing him which 
is the greatest charm whether of tragic or comic 
acting. There was sometimes almost an after-taste 
of disgust. * Yet he was one of the most truly amus- 
ing actors who has ever played in New York; and 
he may be mentioned with Mr. Clarke simply to in- 
dicate a difference. 

The remarkable quality of this gentleman’s act- 
ing is its naturalness. Of course it is the natural- 
ness of genius, but a genius of acute perception. 
No part could prove.it more than that of Toodles. 
There are but two scenesin that sketch. The first 
-is the interview between Mr. and Mrs. Toodles and 
the sailor; the other is the drunken scene. In 
the first you, who have been used to Burton’s unc- 
tuous extravaganza, will be so surprised and de- 
| sighted to find that it is possible to give an equally 
: good and entirely new rendering of the flimsy part, 








a 
will look on with sober and incredulous amuse 


ment. The famous P in Thompson passes unseen ; 
but when Mrs. Toodles begins to tell the story ‘he 
had a brother,” and proceeds to hang him upon Daa 
fore-yard of the rudder, Mr. Clarke’s Toodles js 
unspeakably droll, The aching agony of merri. 
ment which overpowers him—which makes him 
bend and double himself with his back to the au. 
dience, while every particle of his frame is as drunk 
with laughter as it is in the next scene with liquor 
is one of the most comical scenes conceivable, ' 

Then he is the best drunken man that was ever 
seen. There isa law even in the whim and inca- 
pacity of intoxication, and Mr. Clarke’s Toodles is 
strictly bound by it. The deliciously funny drunk- 
enness of Burton was directly addressed to the Spec- 
tator. He poked the fun at you. Clarke's is in 
the nature of things. He is too drunk to have any 
consciousness of observation, except the glimmer- 
ing sense of absurdity and strain at dignity which 
a drunken man, who is not a mere sot, alw ays has. 
It is not so laughable as it is true. Therefore, as 
a drunken man is not, with all the involuntary ly. 
dicrousness of his conduct, altogether funny, but 
rather the cause of sobriety in the spectator, so you 
look at this man with a smile in your eyes, indeed 
but a tear and sense of shame close | ehind. Bur. 
ton’s Toodles made believe drunk; but Clarke’s is 
drunkenness itself, It beats the eloquent Gough 
with his own weapons. It is holding the mirror 
up to nature so exaciiy that you get just the im- 
pression ndture means you shall have of drunken- 
ness; and if the spectacle can do you any good— 
voila! 

The same evening he played the farmer in 
“Speed the Plough.” Supposing that he would 
not appear until the after-piece, we, who had no 
bills of the play, looked on incuriously, until the 
hearty, joyous repose and completeness of the per- 
sonation showed that a most excellent artist was 
before us. With his shrewd instinct, infinite play 
of humor, intellectual perception, and natural ele- 
gance, Mr. Clarke is a comedian of the best and 
purest school, and by far the finest artist that has 
been seen upon those boards since Rachel. 





THE IFS IN THE WAY. 

Ir the late Democratic Convention at Syracuse 
had adopted as its platform the first three resolu- 
tions of its committee ; 

If it had not elaborately destroyed all their force 
by the resolutions that follow ; 

If it had nominated a ticket of men of all parties, 
who would gladly stand upon those resolutions ; 

If it had given no countenance to treason, and 
no sympathy and moral aid to rebellion, as it did 
in several of its resolutions; 

If Mr. Redfield had made such a speech as Mr. 
Ogden made ; 

If it had for one moment forgotten party in de- 
votion to the country ; 

If the great mass of thoughtful citizens in the 
State had profound confidence in the leaders who 
manipulated the Convention; 

If they could forget why these same leaders have 
lost the political control of the State ; 

If they could forget that these same leaders are 
using the war to play a desperate game for the as- 
cendency of their party at the very moment that 
the existence of the Government is threatened ; 

If the great mass of the people of this State had 
not resolved to repudiate all party purpose, post- 
pone all party action, and renounce every party 
name; and, 

If those people had not made up their minds to 
intrust the government of this State at the next 
election to men who believe that traitors are the 
worst of enemies, not friends in disguise, and who 
are therefore bent upon repressing the rebellion 
unconditionally aml finally, why then there might 
be some chance that the purely partisan ticket of 
the late Democratic Convention would get several 
votes. 





SELECT VARIETIES OF TREASON. 

Tuat Governor Magoffin, of Kentucky, is a 
friend of Mr. Breckinridge of the same State, is 
fully proved by the message the former has recent- 
ly sent to the Legislature. The principle which 
controls the action of both of them is that you must 
serve the enemy in the best way that circumstances 
allow. 

If, for instance, you are an editor in New York, 
you must fill your paper with a loud outcry over 
the horrors of war, omitting to mention what and 
who began war, and so enforced either submission 
or resistance. If you are a Senator in Congress, 
you are to remember that you can help the con- 
spiracy more by remaining and denouncing the 
motives of those who are defending their Govern- 
ment from destruction, than you can by packing 
up and going to Richmond where you belong. If 
you are Governor of a State, you are to refuse the 
requisitions of the National Administration be- 
cause you call them unconstituti¢hal. You are to 
declare your State neutral, while you give all pos- 
sible sympathy and aid to the rebellion ; and, final- 
ly, you are to assume and state the essential absurd- 
ity of secession, that a State is sovereign against 
the United States, 

These are the parts for traitors within our lines 
to play. These are the parts they are playing. and 
have played. This is the Maryland philosophy 
which assumes that the rebellion is successful, that 
the Union is gone, that every State may follow 
when and where it pleases (which is a logical and 
undeniable consequence of the other two positions), 
and that Maryland, to secure the commercial su- 
premacy to which Baltimore is entitled, ought to 
go with the rebels. 

They are assertions which force upon every hon- 
est mind‘the conviction that the National Govern- 
ment, within its sphere, is absolutely supreme ove! 
all the citizens, or it is not. If it be so, there is no 
such thing as State independence and neutrality, 
any more than county, or town, or individual neu- 
trality. If it be not, the laws of the United States 
are waste paper and its Government moonshine. 
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Either that Government bears authoritatively upon 
every individual citizen in regard to the interests 
of the whole country, or it operates ‘‘ by your leave,” 
and when you do not choose to obey, the Govern- 
ment, so far as you are concerned, is at an end. 
The Kentucky and Maryland theory is absolute- 
ly the theory of Jeff Davis and the conspirators ; 
and the ninth resolution of the partisan Democratic 
Convention in this State is like unto it. ‘The war, 
thank Heaven! will clear up all that cloud. W 
shall come out of it a strong, united, undispute 
and indisputable nation ; or we shall come out of i 
a loose group of States that do not know whether 


4 they compose a nation or whether they are partners | 


at pleasure. Absolute nationality or anarchy will 
be th. result of the war. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


MRS. ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS. 


BEARDLESS youths are most prone to arrogance and self- 
sufficiency. As they grow older their whiskers cover a 
t deal of their cheek. 5 

‘den should never choose a flirt for a wife, be she fair as 
Venus. The sagacious housewife avoids the fruit that has 
ita bloom off. 3 ane se 

It is difficult to hide one’s vanity; but it is more difficult 
still to wear it gracefully. a 

Refinement covers a multitude of improprieties. 

Some women blush to prove that they have a little mod- 
esty leit. E 

When a female friend asks your advice about a lover 
say that he is not worthy of her, and counsel her to reject 
him. She will vastly relish the compliment you pay her, 
and the lover may fall to your lot into the bargain. 

Tears are a woman's best and most convincing reasons. 

A looking-glass never pays compliments, but it enables 
us to win them. 

We are “very happy to see” people whom we detest, 
and “very much obliged” to persons whose favors are 
nuisances. We return thanks for the kind inquiries of 
acquaintance who have not the least interest in us, and 
whom we rather dislike than otherwise. 

A woman will tell a secret to you, ** because you're dif- 
ferent” —but to nobody else. 

We trample upon our fallen sisters to show the world 
how firm of foot we are ourselves. 

Time is our bitterest enemy. He makes us wear caps. 

Children are mile-stones that tell the world the distance 
a woman has traveled from her youth. 

ctantignaipacllipeinees 





HOW THREE FISHERS WENT SALERING. 
Three Mothers sat talking who lived at the West— 
The West end—as that eldest son went down, 
Each thought him the husband that she liked the best, 
For the girl who had watched him all over the Town, 
For men must pay or women will weep— 
And their dress*is expensive, and many to keep, 
And their Mothers are always wo-o-ning. 


Three gentlemen founged at their club-house door, 
And they thought of those girls as the funds went down ; 
They thought of their bankers and thought them a bore, 
And of bills that came rolling in “ragged and brown.” 
But men must pay or women will weep— 
Though debts be pressing—still M thers are deep, 
And keep up a constant Wo-o-ning. 


Three gentlemen lay in three separate cells— 

The last season's “ necesities” pulled them down— 
And the women are weeping and ringing their bells, 
For those who will never more show upon Town, 

For men must pay or women will weep, 
And the sooner you do it the sooner yorr'll sleep, 
And good-by to the Ma’ and her wo-o-nings. 
eeeeeenireeiijpnen 
A JOKE PICKED UP NEAR ST. Groner 
difference between the Bridegroom at ve x and the 
Pot-boy at a ** Public?” Why, the one 3i tiy-meneal, 
and the other, don’t you see, is in a low-metial position. 








—What is the 





“Lapres’ Ligut Dresses."—From the frequeacy with 
which it takes fire, we should say that Crino’.ne was e! 
titled to be called, par excellence, “The Lady's Light 
Dress," 





A little boy had lived for some time with a very penum 
ous uncle, who was one day waiking out, with the child at 
his side, when a friend accosted him, accompanied by a 
greyhound. The little fellow, never having seen a dog of 
so slim and slight a texture, clasped the creature round 
the neck with the impassioned cry, ** Oh, doggie, doggie! 
and div ye live wi’ your uncle, tae, that you are so thin?” 





A sailor who had served on board the Romney, with Sir 
Home Popham, after returning home from India, finding 
that wigs were all in fashion, bespoke a red one, which he 
sported at Portsmouth, to the great surprise of his com- 
panions. On being asked the cause of the change of color 
in his hair, he said it was occasioned by his bathing in the 


DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 


My first is a bit of butter, 
My next a bit of mutton, 
My whole is « little matter 
Not bigger than a button. 

Button. 

If I were to bite off the end of your nese, what would 
the laws of the land compel me to do? 

To keep the piece (peace). 

When do the teeth usurp the tongue's prerogative ? 

When they are chattering. 

Why ought the stars to be the best astronomers ? 

Because they have studied (studded) the heavens ever 
nee creation, 

Who took in the first newspaper ? 

Cain; he took a Bell's Lise (Abel's life). 

Why are your feet like olden tales? 

Because they are legends (leg ends). 

When is salt butter like Irish children ? 

When it is made into little pats. 

I'm a word tha tgis made of three vowels alone, 

And is backw<rd and forward the same: 
Though I speak not a word I make sentiment known, 
And to beauty lay principal claim, 

Ey . 

What three words did Adam use when he introduced 
himeeif to Eve, and which read the same backward and 
forward? 

Madam, I'm Adam. 

What scent would a lady prefer who was going to marry 
a gentleman of the name of Richard? 

au de Cologne (OU Lick alone). 





ONE OF THE Western Oxituary Notices.—Mistur Ed- 
atur: Jem bangs, we are sorry to stait, has deseized. He 
departed this Life last mundy. Jem wos generally consid- 
ered a gud feller, He dide at the age of 23 years old. Le 
went 4th without ary struggle: and sich is Life. Tu Da 
we are as pepper grass, mighty smart, tu Morrer we are 
cut down like a cowcumber of the ground. Jem kept a 
nice stoar, which his wife now waitson. His virchews wos 
numerous to behold, Menny is the things we bot at his 
growcery, and we are happy to stait to the admirin wurid 
that he never cheeted, speshully in the wate of markrel, 
which wos nice and smelt sweet, and his survivin wife is 
the same wa. We never knew him to put sand in his su- 
gar, tho he had a big sand bar in front of his hous; nur 
water in his Lickurs, tho the Ohio River runs past his dere. 
Pece to his remaines! He leves a wife, 8 children, a cow, 
4 horses, a growcery stoar, and other quodrepeds, to mourn 
his loss; but in the spalendid langwidge ov the poit, his 
loss is there eternal gane. 





“Tt seema to me I have seen your physiognomy some- 
where before,” said a swell to a stranger whom he met the 
other day; * but I can not imagine where.” “ Very like- 
ly,” replied the other ; ‘*I have been the keeper of a prison 
for the last twenty years.” 





A stingy fellow, in making love to a young lady, said 
that his affections were “‘riveted upon her.” She told 
him that she did not want to have any dealings with riv- 
ets or screws like him. Of course, after that the fellow 
didn’t expect to nail her. , 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A LETTER FROM THE CZAR, 


Tue Russian Minister, M. De Stoeckl, had an audience 
of the President on Saturday, and read to him the follow- 
ing dispatch: 


“\ M. De Stoeckl. 

‘* Smrn,—From the beginning of the conflict which divides 
the United States of America you have been desired to 
make known to the Federal Government the deep interest 
with which our august master was observing the develop- 
ment of a crisis which puts in question the prosperity and 
even the existence of the Union. 

‘* The Emperor profoundly regrets to see that the hope of 
a peaceful solution is not realized, and that American citi- 
zens already in arms are ready to let loose upon their coun- 


“Sr. Pererssvure, July 10,71861. 








Red Sea, 






try the most formidable of the scourges of political society 
i civil war. For more than eighty years that it has ex- 
ed the American Union owes its independence, its tow- 
nz rise and its progress ty the concord of its members, 
rated under the auspices of its illustrious founder, by 

t tions which have been able to reconcile the Union 
‘ horty. Tris Union has been faithful. It has ex- 
hib'iet ‘o the world the spectacle of a prosperity without 
» annals of history. It would be deplorable 
that, «a. ) conclusive an experience, the United States 
should » viel into a breach of the solemn compact, 
which, up t time, has made their power. In spite 
of the diversit) f th ir constitutions and of their interests, 
and perhaps even b couse of their diversity, Providence 
seems to urge them to draw ler the traditional bond 
which is the basis ot the ve y con ‘tion of their political 
existence. In any event th which they might 
impose upon themselves to muin ’ hevond com- 
parison with those which dissulutiou ifter it, 


aa they perfect themselves; isolated, they are para- 
y' 


THE EMPEROR ADVISES COMPROMISE, 

“ The struggle which unhappily has just arisen can nei- 
ther be indefinitely prolonged nor lead to the toial destruc- 
tion of one of the parties. Sooner or later it will be neces- 
sary to come to some settlement, whatsoever it may be, 
which may cause the divergent interests now actually in 
conflict to coexist. The American nation would then 
give a proof of high political wisdom in seeking in com- 
mon such a settlement before a useless effusion of blood, a 
barren squandering of strength and of public riches, and 
acts of violence and reciprocal! reprisals shall have come to 
deepen an abyss between the two parties of the confedera- 
tion, to end definitely in their mutual exhaustion, and in 
the ruin, perhaps irreparable, of their commercial and 
political power, 

“Our august master can not resign himeelf to admit 
such deplorable anticipations. His Imperial Majesty 
still places his confidence in that practical good sense of 
the citizens of the Union who appreciate so judiciously 
their true interests. His Majesty is happy to believe that 
the members of the Federal Government, and the influen- 
tial men of the two parties, will seize all occasions and will 
unite all their efforts to calm the effervescence of the pas- 
sions. There are no interests so divergent that it may not 
be possible to reconcile them by laboring to that end with 
zeal and perseverance, in a spirit of justice and modera- 
tion. 


HE WISHES THE UNION TO BE MAINTAINED, 

‘If, within the limits of your friendly relations, your 
language and your counsels may contribute to this result, 
you will respond, Sir, to the intentions of his Majesty the 
Emperor in devoting to this the personal influence which 
you may have been able to acquire during your long resi- 
dence at Washington, and the consideration which belongs 
to your character as the representative of a sovereign ani- 
mated by the most friendly sentiments toward the Amer- 
ican Union. This Union is not simply in our eyes an ele- 
ment essential to the universal political equilibrium; it 
constitutes besides a nation to which our august master 
and all Russia have pledged the most friendly interests; 
for the two countries, placed at the extremities of the two 
worlds, both in the ascending period of their development, 
appear called to a natural community of interests and of 
sympathies, of which they have already given mutual proofs 
to each other. 

“I do not wish here to approach any of the questions 
which divide the United States. We are not calied upon 
to express ourselves in this contest. The preceding con- 
siderations have no other object than to attest the lively 
solicitude of the Emperor in the presence of the dangers 
which menace the American Union, and the sincere wish- 
es that his Majesty entertains for the maintenance of that 
great work, so laboriously raised, and which appeared so 
rich in ite future. 

‘It is in this sense, Sir, that I desire you to express 
yourself, as well to the members of the General Govern- 
ment as to the influential persons whom you may meet, 
giving them the assurance that in every event the Amer- 
ican nation may count upon the most cordial sympathy on 
the part of our august master curing the important crisis 
which it is passing through at present, 

** Receive, Sir, the expression of my very deep consider- 
ation. GoRTscHAKOFF," 
THE EFFECT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE HATTERAS 

FORTS. 

A dispatch from Fortress Monroe says: The rebels have 
abandoned their strongly fortified forts at Ocracoke Inlet. 
Muititudes of North Carolinians have demonstrated their 
loyalty to the Government by coming to Hatteras Inlet to 
take the oath of allegiance. Colonel Hawkins sends word 
that he administered the oath to between two and three 
hundred in one day. The steamer Pawnee still lies in the 
Inlet and the Susquehanna outside. The Susquehanna 
ran down to Ocracoke Inlet, and found the fortifications 
there completely deserted, and the white flag was every 
where exhibited. 

On the following day the George Peabody arrived at the 
Fortress, from Hatteras Inlet, with a number of fugitive 
families from the mouth of Tar River, who had succeeded 
in escaping to the Inlet. They report that the lower coun- 
ties of North Carolina are ready to hoist the National flag 
when assured of support—a prominent clergyman declaring 
that should a national force land near Beaufort, it would 
immediately be joined by at least two thousand North 
Carolina Unionists. A perfect reign of terror exists there 
at present. Ten ri ,ents of State troops have been recall- 
ed from Vir: 

SENSA" % THE NORTH CAROLINA HOUSE, 

The It N. ©.) Register says that Governor Clark, 
in a speci .essage, announced to the Legislature the sur- 
render of «ort Hatteras, and adds: “ For the sake of the 
credit of the State we forbear to describe the effect which 
the announcement produced on the House.” 

HORRIBLE OUTRAGE IN MISSOURI, 

The telegraph reports one of the most horrible episodes 
that ever disgraced modern warfare on the part of the reb- 
els in Missouri, namely, the destruction o! a railroad bridge 
on the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad ever Platt River, 
nine miles east of St. Joseph, by which a whole passenger 
train, containing nearly one hundred inoffensive people— 
men, women, and children—was precipitated into the riv- 
er, and seventeen killed and others horribly mangled. It 
appears that the timber supports of the bridge had been 





nearly burned through, and the fire then extinguished, 





HITTING HIM IN THE REAR. 


While old Mr. Sxcesu is on his way to take Washington, that mischievous boy Berier puts a fire-cracker in his tail. 


thus leaving no suspicions appearance about the structure, 
so that when the train entered the at night the 
whole track gave way, resulting in the ul Consequences 
above stated. It was subsequently discovered that some 
other bi on the route to St. Joseph were similarly dis 
abled, and the track obstructed with logs in order to pre- 
vent assistance being conveyed from the town to the 
wounded victims of this cowardly outrage, The obstruc- 
tions, however, were removed, and # large number of 
physicians and others proceeded to the scene of the dis- 
aster. 
OCCUPATION OF PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 

General Grant, with two regiments of iufentry, a com- 
pany of light artillery, and two gun-boats tock possession 
of Paducah at eleven o'clock on 6th inst, He found the 
rebel flags flying, but they were immediately torn dewa 
the Union citizens on thé approach of the troops, He 
possession of the telegraph-offices, Marine H and 
other public buildings, and isened a proclamatiun to the 
people. ‘The town was in great alarm at the ramored ap- 


proach of 3800 rebel troops, which were ii proximity 
to Paducah. — ——— 


ROSECRANS CROSSES THE MOUNTAINS, 
From Western Virginia the news is of an ~~ = 
character. General Rosecrans is reported as 
crossed the mountains in full foree, and the pickets hell 


even been fired upon by the rebels at a distance of four 
miles from the main camp. 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN ON THE SABBATH. 

The following order has been promulgated : 

SPECIAL ORDER NO, T, 
HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF THE Poromae, 
ASHINGTON, Sept. 6, 1861. 

The Major-General Commanding desires and requeste 
that in future there may be a more perfect respect for the 
Sabbath on the part of his command. We are fighting in 
a holy cause, and should endeavor to deserve the 
favor of the Creator, Unless in the case of an attack 
the enemy, or some other extreme military necessity, it 
commended to commanding officers that all work shall be 
suspended on the Sabbath; that no unnecessary move- 
ments shall be made on that day; that the men shall, as 
far as possible, be permitted to rest from their labors; that 
they shall attend Divive service after the customary morn- 
ing inepection, and that officers and men alike use their 
intluence to insure the utmost decorum and quiet on thas 
day. The General Commanding regards this as no idle 
form. One day's rest is necessary for man and animals, 
More than this, the observance of the holy day of the God 
of Merey-and of Battles is our sacred duty, 

Gro. B. M*CL&LLAN, Major-General Commanding. 

8. WittiaMs, Assistant Adjutant-Genreral. 

THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 

The Democratic State Convention met at Syracuse last 
week. The Committee on Officers reported Heman J. Red- 
field for Permanent President, with the usual number of 
Vice-Presidents and Secretaries. After avn address from 
Mr. Redfield, the Committee on Contested Seate made a 
majority report in favor of the admission of the Tammany 
delegates from this city, and the exciusion of those from 
Mozart Hall. A minority report was made recognizin 
both delegations, and recommending a compromise. 
nally, a resolution was adopted by the Convention to admit 
both delegations, with power to cast but seventeen votes 
each, The Tammany delegates then withdrew for con- 
sultation, and after the appointment of a Comittee on 
resolutions the Convention adjourned until the Tollowing 
day. Immediately upon reassembling, a motion was made 
to reconsider the vote of the day previous, by which both 
delegations were admitted upon an equality, and after re- 
fusing to lay the subject on the table, the vote was recon- 
sidered, 114 to 87. The Convention then rejected the res- 
olution by which both delegations were admitted, and 
adopted the original report of the Credential Committee, 
by which the Tammany delegation alone was admitted, by 
a very decisive vote, and the Mozart Hall delegation with-. 
drew. The Committee on Resolutions reported a 
which are generally in favor of a vigorous prosecution 
the war, though censuring the present Adminietration for 
come of its measures, The next business was the nomina- 
tion of a ticket for State officers, which was effected in due 
course, 

STATE OF FEELING IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Captain Welch, of the Mary Alice, captured July 25 by 
the privateer Dixie, bas arrived in this city from Rich- 
mond, and furnishes some interesting intell 
After his capture off Bermuda he was conveyed to North 
Edisto, twenty-one miles south of Charleston, he 
saw a battery of four 24-pounders op Bouth Point, and a 
formidable masked battery at North Point. No trace of 
the blockading squadron was visible. From Edisto Cap. 
tain Welch, with twenty-five other prisoners, was con- 
veyed to Charleston, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina, where the people had just heard of 
brilliant affair at Fort Hatteras, and were excited to each 
a pitch that violence was offered to the prisonem, The 
euthertites had to hide the and send np 8 
ward to Richmond at night, with a strong military 
to prevent mob law being administered. 

GRASS GROWING IN THE STREETS OF REW 

ORLEANS. 

The New Orleans Picayune sa 
grass in some of the streets in 
mower for his trouble.”* 

THE UNION. IN KENTUCKY. 

The following is the vote cast at the August elec- 
tim for State Treasurer in Kentucky : 

J. H. Garrard, Union .... 

jidates . 


the heavy of 
city ** would pay the 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
MORE TROOPS FOR CANADA, 

Tue London Globe of the last of August—a semi-officlal 
organ of the Palmerston Cabinet, and generally well-in- 
formed — states that twenty-two thousand five hundred 
Britich troops will be dispatched to Ganada di 
month of September. It is also asserted that Lord 
is to succeed Sir Edmund Head as Governor-General of 
that province. 

THE QUEEN IN IRELAND. 

Queen Victoria has been in Ireland, and was most en- 

thusiastically received at Dublin. 


FRANCE. 
THE EMPEROK AND THE POPS, 


The Intapontnnse ~~ publishes be substance of ag 
autograph letter ne Emperor to Pope, intimating 
that if the condition of affairs be amelierated the present 
status quo will be maintained. 


ITALY.. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


biished in 
invited to 


sists in refusing 
Holy See pce Napoleon. Baron Ricaseli 
in an circular, that the pow 
in Italy is instigated from Rome. . 
FIGHT BETWEEN SOLDIERS AND PROPLE. 

A terrible affair had occurred st Pontelandolf. A com- 
by the National Guard and people with re » but whe 
they were partaking of the refresimente them, Lo} 
them, The next day the treops surreny 
bombarded, and destroyed it by fire. One Destied eal 





pany of Italian soldiers upon arriving there were received 
people rus upon them ard masacred 
fifty persons were burned or bayoneted, 
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HEAD-QUARTERS OF MAJOR-GENERAL FREMONT’S BODY-GUARD, AT ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI.—From a Skercu sy A CorresronpeNt.—[SEE Pace 604.] 
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VIEW 


> 7 pp T KN yd ore) which crown its summit are forty feet in perpendicular 
CAMI AT PILO Lr KNOB, MO. height. The perpendicular of the hill itself is rather more 
Tue following letter, from our artist, referring | than five hundred feet. And the valley it overlooks is six 
~ hundred feet higher than the main street of St. Louis, 

which is distant by rail 86) miles to the north. 
fifty miles west of the Mississippi River, attainable -by a 
Pilot Knob is the ter- 
Iron Mountain works take 


to the illustration on page 596, explains itself: 
On the right of the sketch is seen Pilot Knob, so named 
i It is, I believe, the largest known | road, part plank and part gravel. 


from its peculiar shape. 
1 minus of the railroad. The 


mountain of pure iron ore in the world. The rocks (pur 


GALLANT EXPLOIT OF AID-DE-CAMP FISKE 


We are 


SAY ya wr , 


| precedence of those at the Knob only becanse of their be- 
| ing first established. At the base of the Knob are seen the 
works for preparing and smelting the ore. The ore. is 
brought down from the quarries near the summit by means 
of a wire cable and drum, there being cars attached con- 
stantly moving up empty and down laden. In the middle 
distanee is a train of cars just starting from the terminus 
for St. Louis, The hill in the centre is called “ Bogy 


OF FORT HATTERAS JUST BEFORE THE SURRENDER—COLONEL WEBER’S FORCE UNDER THE WALLS.—[Ser Pacer 599.] 


Mountain.” It has.two'peculiar mcks near the top sur- 
mounted by tall trees, which give it the appearance of a 
gate. The hillon the left is called the ‘‘ Shepherd Mount- 
ain,” and is rich in magnetic ore.” It is mach langer, as a 
hill, than the Knob. - There are cannon ‘planted on fhe 
Knob, which command the country for miles, heavy Oo- 
lumbiads on the different hills, and generally a force of six 
or eight thousand United States troops in the valley, 
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AT THE: BOMBARDMENT OF FORT HATTFRAS—[Sre Paom: 599. * 
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PORT CLARK, AT HA i q 
TTERAS INLET (INTERIOR).—Sxercuep Br 4 Memper or CoLonet Wener’s Srafr, at 8 P.M. on Avcust 29, arrer THE SURRENDER.—|SER NEXT Pace.) 
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FORTS HATTERAS 
AND CLARK. 


WE continue this week 
our series of illustrations 
of the brilliant achieve- 
ment of Com. Stringham 
and General Butler at 
Hatteras Inlet. On page 
598 we give a couple of 
picturesof THE INTERIOR 
or Forts HarTreras 
AND CLARK, from draw- 
ings made on the after- 
noon of Thursday, 29th, 
by Mr. Kaufmann; and 
on page 597 we give AN 
ExtTerion VIEW OF 
Fort Hatreras, and 
illustrate the GALLANT 
ACHIEVEMENT OF LiEv- 
TENANT Fiske, who 
swam through the break- 
ers at the risk of his life 
to deliver General But- 
ler’s orders to the forces. 

Of the forts themselves 
the correspondent of the 
Tribune wrote: 


Forts Hatteras and Clark 
were posts of great import- 
ance to the rebels, the former 
being by far the strongest 
and most extensive work, 
and correspondingly the 
most important of the two. 
Their construction was com- 
menced about three months 
since by the State of North 
Carolina, and were planned 
with a good deal of engineer- 
ing skill, and were built at 
great expense of labor and 
money. Fort Hatteras cov- 
ers an area of between one 
and two acres, and, like Fort 
Clark, was laid out by Col- 
onel William Beaverhouse 
Thompson, of Virginia. It 
is an earth-work, mounting 
ten barbette guns, 32-pound- 
ers, dive bearing toward the 
sea. It was designed to 
mount eight and ten inch 
Columbiads, but they do not 
seem to have arrived. 

In the fort was a bomb 
proof, which proved, how- 
ever, not to have been proof 
against our bombs; for a 
shell struck the top of the 
work, penetrated through the 
forepart of sand covering, 
and entered the apartment 
below, next to the magazine, 
with only a board partition 
intervening. It did not ex- 
plode, however. Had it done 
80, the loas of life would have 
been terrible, as more than 
three hundred men had been 
forced and were closely pack 
ed in the subterranean cham 
ber at the time. The shell 
filled the chamber or vault 
with dust and smoke, and 
the men supposing the mag- 
azine was on fire, a terrible 
panic ensued. The men ran 
out, and nothing that the of- 
ficers could do, even their 
threats to bayonet and shoot 
them, could restrain thy men 
within the fort. Short! after 
another shell exploded on the 
bom )-proof, and it becoming 
evident that so accurate had 
become the range and firing 
of the fleet, the magazine 
would soon be exploded, and 
the white flag was hastily 
run up. 

When I entered the fort, 
a considerable | h of time 
before General tler ar- 
rived, the interior was a com- 
plete wreck, and the wonder 
was that hundreds were not 
killed. They said that- for 
the last half hour our shells, 









































INTERIOR OF THE TENT OF A PRIVATE IN THE CAMERON CAVALRY.—[Skercuep sy G. W. Axprews.] 


The Prize “Arthur Middleton.” 
THE BLOCKADE OF CHARLESTON. 





been silenced a was sent 
ashore with Mr. Fiske, aid to 
swam 
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Upon the re- 
doubt called Fort be 
seized upon the books and 
papers found there; among 
them are official documents 
and the letter books of the 
ure oly 4 
out agein to only boat 
that was left sea-worthy, and 
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Hatteras Inlet is thus 
described in the Herald: 


feet mean low water, and the 
rive and fall of the tide bu@ 
two feet. Once inside ¢ 

inlet the mariner finds a 
anchorage in a hard sand 
bottom, except a few sticky 
spots at the head of the chan- 
nel. The anchorage affords 
protection from all winds ex- 
cent those from the south- 


North Carolina may be 
to be completely shut in from 
theo--an. Privateers can no 
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AMERICAN SPORTSMEN. 


I Fur an anxious wish to visit America and 
see my brother once more. There were but two 
of us left out of a rather large family. 1 had been 
bred to the bar at home, but William had chosen 
to push his fortunes in the New World. He had 
hitherto chased the fickle goddess so hotly that the 
letters of his relatives rarely reached him, and that 
his were seldom dated twice over from the same 
town or even from the same State. He had adopt- 
ed the restless habits of the most migratory Y ankee, 
whisking from Florida to Maine, speculating, min- 
ing, prospecting, land-jobbing, entering professions 
to abandon them half tried, and leading that Jack- 
of-all-trades life so dear to our Transatlantic cous- 
ins. Yet Willy made money : he never complained, 
never asked assistance from his few surviving kins- 
folk, and his elastic spirit swam like a cork in all 
waters of difficulty. When last I heard of him he 
was junior partner in a new bank at New Orleans; 
he had done well engugh, and gave me a pressing 
invitation to visit him in the healthy season. He 
was housed in Rechambean Street, and could in- 
trodace me, he said, to all the celebrities of a city 
compared with which even Paris is tame and com- 
monplace. Autumn came, and I went. I had 
written twice since I had made up my mind to the 
vorage, but had received no reply. This, how- 
ever, distarbed me little. I made no doubt that I 
should find my brother in the bank parlor, safely 
anchored before his ledgers and cash-books. ‘* Bank- 
ing.” said J to myself, “is a steady and a perma- 
nent parsuit, and I am giad that Willy has taken 
to so sober a mode of realizing a fortune. This is 
verr different from his Californian land-jobbing, or 
his Texan mule trade, or his Oregon life assurance 
company. He will do well now, and I shall find 
him at his post.” I set off. I traveled by rail 
and steam, without the slightest adventure, to a 
certain well-known port on the Mississippi, where 
Il embarked. The river boat I selected was a fine 
one, the Benjamin Franklia ; she had been launched 
Lat a month before, and her superb cabins retained 
their maiden splendor of decoration. What pretty 
cabins they were, lavishly adorned with mirrors, 
alabaster statues, costly woods, gilding, and rich 
carpets and curtains, a world too fine for the rough 
majority of the company. There were some well- 
bred, quiet people on board certainly, but they 
formed a small minority, and seemed to shrink 
from notice. The bulk of the passengers were ex- 
cessively wild and noisy, with beards and hair 
tangled and luxuriant, and dressed in garments 
of incongruous fashion, half dandy, half backwoods- 
man. 

‘Surely, steward,” I ventured to say, “ these 
can not be all Southern planters, Are they fili- 
busters, or—” ‘ 

“* No, no, massa,” grinned the black, very affa- 
bly; ‘dem not Southern gentlemen, sure, nor yet 
Yankee notion-sellers, nouther. Massa must have 
heard ob de great diggins at Pike’s Peak, hey?” 

* Pike’s Peak!” repeated I, rallying my wander- 
ing recollections. 

**Iss, Sir, up ’mong de ole Rocky Mountains. 
Dere dem passengers are all going off as fast as 
can hutry. Pike’s Peak shocking savage place, 
massa, not fit for Chris’en—oh dear no!” 

I had heard of Pike’s Peak, the reports of its im- 
mense wealth, varied by hideous tales of starva- 
tion, suffering, death, and cannibalism among the 
emigrants thither. 

‘* But those gentlemen,” said I, glancing toward 
a group of four well-dressed, well-behaved men, 
‘*can hardly be going to Pike’s Peak.” 

‘* Which, massa ?” said the affable negro. ‘‘ Ah! 
I see; dem wid de lily-white hands and de smart 
cravat round him throat, and de shirt-cuff so clean 


‘and stiff, and all de bootiful rings and watch-guards. 


Certainly not, Sir; dem never go grubbing wid 
pick and cradle. Dey too clebber, sure.” 

‘* Those, then, are planters?” said 1, with some 
interest. 

. “Cornelius, ye darned snow-ball, get me a ju- 
lep!” bawled a fierce adventurer from among the 
diggers. 

‘* Coming, Sir!” answered the steward, swishing 
his napkin, and then answered my query with, 
“He! he! he! Massa make comical mistake. 
Dem are sportsmen.” 

“But how—why ?" I began, when the impa- 
tient digger assured the black that he would ‘‘ draw 
a bead on his ugly curcass” with his revolver, un- 
less the desired refreshment were instantly pro- 
duced. Nor did Cornelius seem to regard this 
threat as a mere flower of speech, for he hurried 
off, muttering between his teeth, but outwardly 
obedient. 

I was left alone. Not for long, however. One 
of the gentlemen who had attracted my observa- 
tion very civilly came forward, and invited me, as 
a stranger and an Englishman, to take a seat at 
their table. 

‘*We may be able,” said the American, ‘to 
afford you some reliable information respecting the 
productions and note-worthy points of the country 
we are skirting; and [ need scarcely say that to 
assist a traveler in forming a correct estimate of 
the South will be a pleasant task to us all.” 

Very civil this, I willingly complied, and met 
with a genial welcome. Two of the party were 
fine-looking men, of an appearance eminently pre- 
possessing, and seemed to combine keen intelligence 
with the bland suavity of citizens of the world. 
The others were much younger, and had rather a 
haggard aspect, but their dress was faultless—at 
least, from an American point of view—and their 
display of jewelry and spotless linen was equal to 
that of their elder companions, ‘‘ Well,’’ thonght 
I, “if all American sportsmen are as elegant in 
dress and deportment, it is plain that, in the New 
World at least, out-door amusements have a tend- 
ency to refine instead of brutalize.” And I thought 
with a contemptuous pity of British fox-hunters, 
and still more of British turfites, as I surveyed 
these dandy Nimrods of the West. Still, I am 
bound to say that not one word of sport did I hear. 
On the vontrary, my new friends conversed on pol- 


ities, commerce, the cotton crop, the snags and 
sawyers of the river, the last revival, the last ex- 
plosion, and the difference between New York and 
London. 

“You seem to know New Orleans well, gentle- 
men,” said I, after listening to two or three anec- 
dotes, the scene of which was invariably laid in the 
metropolis of the Western Delta. 

“No place like it!” cried one of the younger 
men, with a sort of enthusiasm; it’s right down, 
thorough-going, and slick through, the cream of 
all creation! Life goes faster there than in other 
places.” 

‘So I have heard,” said I, with a smile, but 
rather diffidently ; “‘ life, I understand, goes a good 
deal more abruptly than is pleasant. In duels, I 
mean,” added I, seeing that I was not understood. 

“Sir,” said another of the party, “you have 
been misinformed. Not that I insinuate that our 
free citizens will tamely brook affront. No, Sir! 
But there is great exaggeration prevalent on the 
score of duels and fatal affrays, pretended to be of 
continual occurrence down South. We have chiv- 
alry, Sir! we have fire! but we air not the mon- 
sters we air depicted!” 

I told him I had always understood that the 
State of Mississippi, in especial, was renowned for 
its lawless condition, and for the slight value set 
on human life by its inhabitants. The four gen- 
tlemen shook their heads with one accord. 

“* These air slanders,” said one of the seniors of 
the party, whose name I understood to be Alphonso 
P. C. Jones—* these air slanders, I give you my 
sacred word of honor. We live, it is true, in a 
land where the blushing bloom of Eden has not 
yet wholly faded away ; in a land where the luxu- 
riant beauty of airth sometimes attracts the spoiler 
and the rowdy, and occasional difficulties will 
happen. But peace is our idol, and the olive- 
branch—” 

Here some confusion was caused to the orator 
by the trifling circumstance of his bowie-knife 
tumbling from its concealment somewhere in the 
roll-collar of his waistcoat, and coming with a bang 
on the mahogany table. He turned very red, and 
was shuffling the unwelcome implement away, 
when I stretched out my hand saying, ‘‘ Would 
you allow me to look at it? I have often wished 
to inspect a bowie-knife.”’ 

Mr. Alphonso P. C. Jones solemnly handed over 
the weapon in its shagreen sheath, and I looked 
with great interest at the sharp and heavy blade, 
the strong cross-bar to increase the purchase in 
close conflict, and the silver-mountings of haft and 
scabbard. Meanwhile Mr, Jones muttered some- 
thing about the necessity of self-preservation, and 
the number of Irish and Germans about. 

‘You must often have found this sort of thing 
useful in your mode of life,” said I, poising the 
heavy dagger as I gave it back. 

“What way of life? What might you mean?” 

Such were the questions rather fiercely pro- 
pounded, and every brow was overcast. But I 
had spoken in perfect innocence; and when I went 
on to talk about buffalo-chases and bear-hunts, and 
the rough forest sports of America, the frowns re- 
laxed, and my new acquaintances gave me a good 
deal of surprising information on the subject of 
wood-craft. Suddenly my eye lit upon a remarka- 
ble object. This was no other than the face of 
Cornelius, the black steward, now expressing, with 
its rolling eyes and open mouth, as much astonish- 
ment as the face of a negro can convey. He was 
gaping and glaring, first at me, and then at my 
companions, quite oblivious of the tray and napkin 
he carried, I jumped up: 

‘What on earth is the matter, steward?” said I. 

The black drew me aside: ‘ Me tell massa no 
lie! When Britisher ask if me sabe who gentle- 
men wid lily-white hands and plenty gold rings— 
me say, sportsmen. Den Cornelius come back, 
and find massa sit down along wid dem, as tick as 
tieves.”” 

“And why not?” asked I, in bewilderment. 
‘*What possible objection could I have to their 
company? Or, indeed, what better company 
could I expect to meet with than those gentlemen, 
who, by your own account—” 

“Curm hyar, you black-faced chatter-box!” 
thundered a voice from the pantry—the voice of 
the captain himself. ‘‘ How’s dinner to be true 
to time if you stand preachin’ there? Free nigger 
or not, I'll cowhide you.” 

Off flew Cornelius, and I returned to my seat, 
puzzled but pleased with my new friends. A few 
more spirit-stirring tales of the prairie and the for- 
est, and then a game of cards was proposed, and a 
couple of packs seemed to appear, as if by magic, 
on the table. But Alphonso P. C. Jones would not 
play, nor would he agree to any game, excepting 
for merely nominal stakes, quarter-dollar points, or 
the like. I have never felt any taste for gambling, 
but I play a steady rubber at home, and I had no 
objection to make a fourth in a quiet way, the 
stakes being so small, and the other gentlemen 
being so disappointed at Mr. Jones’s firm refusal. 
But scarcely had the second deal taken place before 
Captain Pell himself appeared, and marched with 
a stern countenance straight up to our table, on 
which he placed his clenched hand. 

“Very sorry, gentlemen,” said he, “but, as 
commander of this vessel, I am obligationed to 
say shut up!” 

Mr. Jones remonstrated in a mild but dignified 
manner. ‘Surely, captain, we are as harmlessly 
employed as the chess-players yonder, or as those 
enthusiasts who make such a tarnation clatter with 
the dominoes. I was not aware that your rules—” 

‘*Then, Sir, you had oughter! ’Tis printed up 
yonder in black and white, plain to read as a 

chyild’s hornbook, Cyards air pro-hibited aboard 
any of our owner’s bits o’ hollow timber. So I 
say, ger tlemen, shut up, or go ashore !” 

There was no more card-playing, but I could not 





help -mpathizing with my new acquaintances in 
| thei appressed indignation at this arbitrary inter- 
fere e with our recreations, % 

were running fast down stream, and the 
br a levees, or artificial embankments, of the 





Mississippi shore were visible on the left bank, 
while above them nodded the green crests of tall 
trees, not yet laid low by the woodman’s axe. 

“If you will do us the favor,” said Alphonso P. 
C. Jones, after a little whispering conversation 
with his three friends, ‘‘to become our guest for a 
few days, it will please us much, and honor us ex- 
cessively. 


where my residence is located. We can offer you 
but bachelor accommodation, Sir, combined with 
duck-shooting ; but if you air not too proud—” 

What could I do but accept so frank and well- 
meant an invitation? It was settled that I should 
for a short time become the guest of my fellow- 
travelers. And now the metallic summons to din- 
ner was heard, and then succeeded the usual crush- 
ing, elbowing, and pushing for places. I was 
swept away by the crowd, and found myself seated 
at the table at a considerable distance from my new 
friends. On my left was a rosy clerical gentleman, 
an Episcopal bishop, I believe; and on my right 
sat a rather prepossessing lady of literary tastes, 
Mrs. Governor Gunn. Mrs. Governor Gunn had 
a husband somewhere about the ship: a small, 
gray-haired gentleman with excessively sore eyes, 
and who had been Governor of some outlying State 
—Wisconsin, Florida, or Missouri—but had retired 
on account of bad health. The consort of this puny 
dignitary was certainly the principal personage on 
board, the queen of fashion and arbitress of taste, 
and she had been pleased to converse with me in a 
gracious and regal manner during the early part 
of the voyage. Now, however, the springs of Mrs. 
Governor Gunn’s affability were frozen. She an- 
swered my remarks with icy monosyllables, frown- 
ed at me, rustled her ribbons at me, and gave me 
the cold shoulder. I was at a loss to know how I 
had given offense; but when I attributed this hos- 
tile behavior to feminine caprice, and turned to the 
bishop, the bishop was just as bad. He became 
redder of visage and huskier of speech, lost his 
bland smile, and was no longer interested in my 
comments on the voluntary principle, or desirous 
of information respecting the British hierarchy. 
It was very odd. What had I done? I was 
obliged to confine my attention to the wild-turkey 
and venison-steaks, and presently the plentiful 
meal came to an end. 

We all rose. Mrs. Governor Gunn, at the head 
of a bevy of flounced silks, swept off in dignified 
procession to the ladies’ cabin, and nothing re- 
mained but to smoke and chat, to lounge and 
“liquor.” 


soon as he could, and J was left among a knot of | 


planters, overseers, and the like. But these yel- 
low-faced gentlemen did not seem to eye me ina 
very amicable manner, ‘There was a scowl on ev- 
ery face and a sneer on every lip. I felt angry and 
uncomfortable, but I could scarcely demand an ex- 
planation. I glanced around for my new friends, 
I did not see them, so I went on deck. The hurri- 
cane-deck of a Mississippi boat usually presents a 
lively scene of animation and stir. So it did on 
this occasion, but it curiously happened that when- 
ever I joined a gossiping group, that group broke 
up and dispersed. I might have been one of the 
plague-stricken in a time of pestilence, so shunned 
was I, for no apparent reason. I felt puzzled and 
irate. I was avoided as if I had suddenly become 
a leper. What was the reason? Never mind! 
My connection with the Benjamin Franklin was 
about to terminate. The boat was approaching 
Grand Gulf; I saw the shingled roofs and the 
church belfries peeping over the tawny levee, and 
it was time for me to settle with the steward and 
to see about my baggage. I found black Corne- 
lius as grim and sullen as a bear. He received 
payment and gratuity with a dry “ Tank you, Sir!” 
and did not permit his white teeth to shine upon 
me any more. I thought, too, there was a re- 
proachful and somewhat resentful expression in his 
rolling eyes. But I had neither time nor patience 
to ask for an explanation, I was obliged to bustle 
up on deck, followed by a colored man with my 
bag and portmanteau. There I found Alphonso 
P. C, Jones and his companions, with their effects, 
ready to land at the wharf toward which we were 
rapidly gliding. 

‘*Welcome, my dear Sir, to Grand Gulf,” said 
my hospitable inviter; ‘‘it is but a small city, 
but—” 

Crack! The clear, sharp detonation of a rifle 
cut Mr. Jones short in his civilities, and then suc- 
ceeded the bang, bang, of several fire-arms, and a 
clamor of voices, and then a deathly stillness, Mr. 
Jones looked at his friends; there was a haggard 
intelligence, a lurking apprehension, visible in ev- 
ery eye for a moment; then the usual calmness 
of mien came back. I heard a by-stander remark, 
‘*Something amiss in Grand Gulf, I guess;” and 
his friend said something about “ rowdies.” 

We went on shure. A couple of lean and shab- 
by German emigrants, with vellow hair and sun- 
burned skins, were ready to load themselves with 
the baggage of the party ; but, with the exception 
of these men, a couple of half-clad black children, 
and a yawning book-keeper, the wharf was desert- 
ed. Nor was there any stir or sign of life among 
the timber-built stores and taverns, the tall gaunt 
hotels over which waved the stars and stripes, the 
wooden houses that stood back from the road in 
their plots of garden ground. It looked a mourn- 
ful place, did Grand Gulf; and I half regretted the 
Benjamin Franklin, as she sidled off from the land- 
ing-stage and snorted her course down stream. 

Crack again! Bang again! and a hoarse roar, 
inarticulate and menacing as the utterance of a 
wild beast’s wrath, broke upon our ears, and then 
for a minute or two the rattle of fire-arms was con- 
tinuous. 

“What's going forward?” as’-cd Mr. Jones, 
hastily. 

The nearest of the German porters grinned hum- 
bly as he replied: “It is a pad pusiness, mein herr, 
pat it is only a street affair. It is not apout bol- 
ities.” 

We were now in sight of a crowd of people, eddy- 
ing wildly to and fro, who were gathered in front 


We disembark at Grand Gulf, where | 
the boat will stop some three hours hence, and | 


The bishop edged away from me as 





of a pretty house, whose smart veranda and bright 
paint had an air of pretension unusual in that 
wretched town. 

‘By Jehosaphat !” exclaimed one of the young 
men, excitedly, pointing out the scene, ‘‘it’s our 
boys the row is about.” 

‘Keep cool, keep cool,” answered Alphonso P, 
C. Jones, who was pale but collected. “ Step out; 
push through them, but no running.” 

On they went, still accompanied by me, though 
I was completely at a loss to account for the popu- 
Jar fury or the turmoil, We reached the crowd, 
and began to elbow through them. 

‘*Who on airth may you be?” asked one fierce- 
looking woodsman whom we jostled. 

“More of the gang, I reckon,” bawled a farmer, 
in homespun. 

I was hanging back, but one of the party grasped 
my arm and urged me on, whispering, in a husky 
tone, “ Get in-doors, stranger, if you don’t want to 
cheat the insurance company.” 

We were now in the garden, the gay flowers of 
which the mob were trampling down in a reckless 
way. I could see that the windows were open, 
but barricaded with logs and furniture, and that 
two or three gun-barrels were peeping through the 
chinks. We got close up to the door, and Mr. 
Jones knocked, uttering a peculiar sharp cry at the 
same moment. I looked round for our Germans 
with the luggage: they were not to be seen. After 
the lapse of a minute—the longest minute I ever 
spent—the door was cautiously opened, but not to 
its full extent. ‘ Quick!” muttered a voice at my 
ear. Inwe went. There was a shout anda rush: 
the people surged up to the door, like an angry sea; 
but the muzzles of two revolvers were thrust into 
the faces of the foremost, and they fell back, and 
we were inside and the door was closed. 

I was now, to all appearance, in a besieged place, 
and one of the beleaguered garrison. And yet I 
knew nothing of the quarrel, and had no share in 
it. Of all the strange spectacles this strange con- 
tinent had hitherto afforded me this was the most 
inexplicable. In the midst of the bustle and fever- 
ish hurry, as bolts were shot, chains linked, and 
bars slipped across the door again, I asked repeat- 
edly what was the matter, but in vain: ‘“‘ Thank 
your stars, stranger, for a whole skin,” was all the 
reply I could elicit. And then every body went up 
stairs, In afront room, prettily decorated in French 
taste, we found five men fashionably dressed, be- 


jeweled, and white-handed, like my inviters. But 
there was a terrible confusion reigning there. The 


costly furniture had been piled up as a barricade 
before the windows, mixed with fire-wood, mat- 
tresses, and portmanteaus. The five occupants of 
the room were flushed and heated, with disordered 
hair, and faces already smeared with black stains 
of powder. An arsenal of weapons lay about; 
guns, swords, pistols, ball-pouches, flasks, kegs, 
bottles, saddles, whips, and boots, all in confusion. 
One of the party was binding up his arm in an 
awkward way, as heavy gouts of blood ran trick- 
ling down his shirt-sleeve. The two gentlemen 
who had admitted us came in along with us, mak- 
ing a total of eleven, not reckoning myself. 

“Phillips, what accursed folly has brought on 
all this?” asked Mr. Jones, angrily. . 

‘Keep your temper, Jones,” answered the man 
who had been hurt; ‘‘no need to quarrel among 
ourselves, I guess. The Grand Gulf vagabonds 
will have all our scalps before sundown.” 

Jones shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“* How did it happen?” 

Another of the group answered, “Oh, the old 
story; Phillips is so tarnation random. He pol- 
ished off young Edmonds, and they got to blows 
a few over the card-table, and Phillips gave him a 
Kentucky pill, and has brought the wasps about 
our ears.” 

**Young Edmonds! Do you mean the Judge’s 
son ?” asked Jones, with a long face. 

“Yes,” was the reply; they’ve taken him into 
the doctor's, with breath in him yet, and if he re- 
covers—” 

“It’s all U. P. with us, misters!” cried another 
man, gazing from the window. 

We—I say we, for I was getting a terrible inter- 
est in the affair—rushed forward, and saw what 
haunts my memory still. Carried on a door by 
several strong men was the dead body of a young 
man, quite a youth, partially wrapped in a gaudy 
Indian blanket. An old man, gray-haired and 
venerable of aspect, was weeping over the passive 
form, while a crowd of angry men, with clenched 
fists and brandished weapons, surrounded it. Mean- 
while, one tall fellow, carrying on a pole, as if it 
were some ghastly banner, the bloody shirt of the 
murdered man, was haranguing a dense mass of 
human beings, above whose dark heads we saw the 
ominous glancing of axe-heads and rifle-barrels. 

‘*See what you've brought on us, Mr. Phil- 
lips!” said Jones, bitterly, and he ground his 
teeth as he spoke. 

“The pot and the kettle, I calculate!” answer- 
ed Phillips, sulkily; “better keep your breath to 
try and cheat the hangman !” 

There was a yell from the mob beneath, “ Kill 
‘em! Burn the house over their heads! Forward, 
bhoys!” And twenty shots were fired, splinter- 
ing the Venetian blinds and crashing into ceiling 
and wainscot. 

‘Stand to it!” cried one of the boldest of the be- 
sieged. ‘Blaze away, gentlemen, and we shall 
beat ’em yet.” The speaker fired a rifle at the 
broad mark of the crowd ; a cry of pain succeeded, 
and then a savage roar. , 

In a moment there was firing enough on both 
sides. The reports were deafening, doors and win- 
dows rattled again, the’ room was full of smoke, 
and the sulphurous steam of the gunpowder half 
choked me as I got my back against the wall in a 
recess between the windows, and awaited in com- 
parative security the issue of the affray. I knew 
nothing of the quarrel. Trojan and Tyrian were 
alike to me, only I wished with all my heart that 
Mr. Jones had been Jess hospitable, or I less com- 
plying. The besieged fought hard, firing inces- 
santly with revolver and gun, while I heard Mr. 
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Jones encouraging them. But four were already down, wound- 
ed, on the floor; one of them mortally hurt, to judge by the 
blood that bubbled from his lips as he gasped for breath, I 
knelt beside.the poor wretch, to offer such unskillful help as I 
could afford, when there was a crash, a whoop, and a rush, and 
the barricade was scaled or forced, and the citizens came pour- 
ing in, furious as a storming party. Borne down, trampled, 
sick, and giddy, I was dragged from the scufile, and found my- 
self in the street, pinioned, and a prisoner. Beside me were the 
majority of my new acquaintances, tattered, bruised, and their 
faces hardly to be seen through their masks of blood and gun- 
powder. They were all bound and captive. ; 

‘Drag ’em forward. Up to the big oak. The court sits 
theer!” bawled fifty voices; and we were roughly hauled or 
pushed to a grassy space, where a huge solitary tree spread its 
branches, while under its shade stood a score of farmers and 
boatmen, well armed, and I saw with horror a rope and run- 
ning noose to every branch strong enough to serve as an im- 
promptu gallows. ’ 

* Silence for Judge Lynch!” bawled an amateur crier. 

A gaunt farmer represented the redoubtable Judge, and ad- 
dressed the assembly. 

“ Fellow-citizens, I’m no forky-tongued lawyer, nor yet no 
stump speaker, but it’s easy to clap the saddle on the right hoss, 
We’ve had our hosses stole, our niggers ’ticed away, our liquor 
hocussed, and our dollars spirted out of our pouches. That’s bad 
enough, but when it kem’s to blood—” 

Here a roar drowned the orator’s voice. Next the crier shout- 
ed that the jury had been impanneled, and the prisoners must 
be put tothe bar. I was thrust forward with the rest. 

‘* Guilty, or not ?” was the stern demand. 

Some of them trembled very much. Jones and Phillips were 
calm, but it was the calm of desperation. 

“Guilty, or not guilty ?” 

“ Bring the farce to an end,” cried Jones. “ You've got us; 
more ass I to ran back into the trap. Do your worst!” 

“‘ Are those ropes ready aloft there?” Judge Lynch called out. 

“ All ready, Judge,” was the rejoinder. 

“Then, gentlemen of the jury, your verdict.” 

“Guilty! All guilty!” 

The Judge exclaimed, ‘‘I kin pass but one senténce. Death! 
A halter apiece,*and a good riddance to the city and State!” 

A vell of approval broke forth: we were hustled beneath the 
tree, and a halter soon encircled every neck. Thep I found my 
voice, and loudly appealed: protesting my catirdlllbocence, and 
that | was a harmless traveler, an Englishman, and so forth. A 
peal of incredulous laughter decided my appeal. 

“ Britishers ain’t licensed to rob and murder, ye'll larn to 
your cost,” said an old farmer, who held me. 

” “Smother the hypocrite!” exclaimed a boatman. 

“Did ye hear the cantin’, cowardly skunk,” cried another 
fellow. 

‘Can't ye take pattern by your captain, Jones there, and die 
like a man ?” 

My eyes following the man’s pointed finger, I beheld the 
blackened face and staring eyeballs of my late acquaintance, as 
lis struggling body dangled some yards above. 

“Now for Phillips,” was the ery; and I closed my eyes, not 
to see the wretch’s execution. 

‘*Morgan third; the Britisher fourth!’ announced Judge 
Lynch. “Up with Phillips! Haul and hold.” 

“Tehick !”’ cried somebody, with an unfeeling laugh. 

‘*Whisht! howld your sneaking tongue, not to mock the dy- 
in’,” sternly replied some honest Patlander hard by. 

“ Now, Morgan!” was the next summons. 

‘‘Hyar’s the deputy-sheriff!” cried a voice, as a horse was 
heard galloping. 

‘What o' that ?” replied another ; “ the sovereign people ain’t 
to be choused out o’ their revenge. Besides, Willy Hudson's a 
good fellow.” 

Willy Hudson! All the blood rushed from my head to my 
heart, and back again, and I tingled from head to foot. My 
name was Hudson—my brother’s name was William! One 
glance was enough, as a sun-browned horseman dashed into the 
crowd. It was Willy—the brother I had come to visit—just in 
time! I forgot exactly what was done and said. I only know 
that in about two minutes [ was unbound, safe, free, arm in arm 
with my brother, and that the rough fellows who had been about 
to hang me were nearly wringing my hand off as they shook it, 
begging pardon for an awkward mistake. It was not only to me 
that Willy render d service: I twitched his sleeve, and begged 
him to do what he could for the miserable men, whatever their 
faults, still under sentence. He pushed me into a tavern parlor, 
shut the door, went out, and left me, I heard shouts, laughter, 
groans, the applause, the mutterings of a mob. After a long 
time Willy returned, wiping his face with a handkerchief, very 
much flushed and disheveled. 

“Wagh !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what a tough job! But it’s done 
now, though my tongue aches with the talking. I did it for 
you, George, my boy, and luckily I’m in favor here. Tar and 
feathers, instead of hanging, and nine-and-thirty with a cowhide, 
well laid on, will spoil their beauty for one while. But how 
came you to be with them ?” 

“First, Willy, tell me what brought you here? I thought 
the bank at New Orleans—” 

‘* Pooh!” interrupted my Americanized brother; “ an old sto- 
ry that! It broke down, paying assets and no more. I’m here, 
agent for a goods insurance company. I’m doing well, and I’m 
deputy-sheriff. Didn’t you get my letter at New York? But 
how about your being with those rascals, of whom two have 
been hanged and four shot, I hear, eh ?” 

““Why, they told me they were sportsmen, Willy, and—” 

“You green-horn!” said my brother, good-humoredly ; ‘‘ were 
you thinking of fox-hunting or partridge-popping? ‘ Sports- 
man,’ in America, means sharper, gambler, thief, swindler, gal- 
lows-bird !” 

I did not stay long at Grand Gulf. 


IOWA VOLUNTEERS. 


_ PAGE 604 we devote to illustrations of the lowa VoLUNTEERs. 
ur first picture, from a sketch by Mr. H. C. Ford, of Davenport, 
represents the Rerurn TO DAVENPORT OF THE MEN OF THE 
First lowa Vo.untegrs, who staid beyond their time in order 
to share the fortunes of the brave fellows who fought under 
Lyon at Springfield. A Davenport correspondent writes us as 
follows about their reception : 

_ A procession was immediately formed, consisting of the 1200 soldiers then 
- = M‘Clellan (the number has since been ; Da the Fire Com- 
panies, Turners, and other associations, with many citizens, and thonsands 
send » hast passed under the «*Triumphal Arch,” of which I 
oan a ¥ pen-and-ink sketch, which was erected at the corner of Main 
yp ee streets, and through all the pal streets of the city; final- 
Dilton east? the court-house |, where they were addressed by Judge 

] mM partook of a id dinner prepared by the ladies. 

Pi bsg! other picture, from a daguerreotype by Mr. T. P. Shar- 
: n, . Des Moines, represents the Das Motnes CAVALRY Com- 
— eaving for the war. They are to form part of the Second 
owa Regiment, and are a gallant body of men. 
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THE DES MOINES CAVALRY COMPANY LEAVING DES MOINES (OWA) FOR THE WAR.—Puorocrapuen py T. P. SHermAN.—[Sce Pace 603.] 


spi ta ral r Y Sr. Louis, Msssount, Avgual 30, 1861 body-guard there is one company of one hundred men from 
FREMONT’S BODY-GUARD. Inclosed please find sketch of Frémont’s Head-quarters, | Comunton, Kentucky, oaemked by Captain James L. 

Sa = . Zagonyi’s Camp. _Frémont's Body-Guard is composed of | Foley, of Covington, a graduate of the Military Academy 

Os page 596 we illustrate the Camp oF FRE- | three hundred picked men, undef the control of Captain | of Frankfort, Kentucky. The company is made up of the 
mont’s Bopy-Gvarn, from an illustration sent us | Zagonyi, a distinguished Hungarian officer, chosen by | very best material Kentucky could afford: average height, 


by bs olunteer correspondent from St. Louis, who ated on the corner of St. Ange and Fourteenth streets—-a | breast. Perhaps g greater variety of talent can not be 
writes: prominent point, overlooking the entire city. Among the | found in any regiment in the entire army. They havea 
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General Frémont as one of his aids. The camp is situ- 5 feet 114 inches, and measuring 40} inches around the | 


4 Davanront Conissreniuna.—[Set Page 608.) 


number of lawyers, physicians, musicians, prominent mer- 

chants, echool-teachers, ministers, three superintendents of 

Sunday-schools, a noted thextrical performer, and nearly 

every variety of the mechanical department Among the » x 
notable features of this compa 2, that a chaplain is se- { 

lected for each tent, and relig services are held every 

night, immediately after tattoo is called. The early part 

of the evening is spent in music from the whele company. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

JIs spite cf the previous assurance of Mrs. 
Poyntz, it war Nut without an uneasy appre- 
hension that I ajp:*oached the cedar-tree, under 
which Mrs. Ashlc:.-") still sat, her friend beside 
hier. I looked on the fair creature whose arm 
was linked in mine. 0 young, so singularly 
lovely, and with all the @ifts of birth and for- 
tune which bend avarice a: ambition the more 
submissively to youth and beauty, I felt as if I 
had wronged what a parent might justly deem 
her natural lot. 

‘* Oh, if your mother should disapprove,’ 
I, falteringly. 

Lilian leaned on my armless lightly. ‘If Thad 
thought so,” she said, with her soft blush, ‘‘should 
I be thus by your side?” 

So we passed under the boughs of the dark 
tree, and Lilian left me, and kissed Mrs, Ash- 
leigh’s cheek, then seating herself on the turf, 
laid her head quietly on her mother’s lap. I 
looked <= the Queen of the Hill, whose keen eye 
shot over me. I thought there was a moment- 
ary expression of pain or displeasure on her 
countenance; but it passed. Still there seemed 
to me something of irony, as well as of triumph 
or congratulation, in the half smile with which 
she quitted her seat, and in the tone with which 
she whispered, as she glided by me to the open 
sward, ‘‘So, then, it is settled.” 

She walked lightly and quickly down the lawn. 
When she was out of sight I breathed more free- 
ly. I took the seat which she had quitted, by 
Mrs. Ashleigh’s side, and said, ‘‘A little while 
ago I spoke of myself as a man without kindred, 
without home, and now I come to you and ask 
for both,” 

Mrs. Ashleigh looked at. me benignly, then 
raised her daughter's face from her lap, and 
whispered, *‘ Lilian,” and Lilian’s lips moved, 
but I did not hear her answer. Her mother did. 
She took Lilian’s hand, simply placed it in mine, 
and said, ‘* As she chooses, I choose ; whom she 
loves, I love.” 


said 





CHAPTER XIX. 
From that evening till the day Mrs. Ashleigh 


. and Lilian went on the dreaded visit, I was al- 


ways at their house when my avocations allowed 
me to steal to it; and during those few days, the 
happiest { had ever known, it seemed to me that 
years could not have more deepened my inti- 
macy with Lilian’s exquisite nature, made me 
more reverential of its purity, or more enamored 
of its sweetness. -I could detect in her but one 
fault, and I rebuked myself for believing that 
fault it was. We see many who neglect the 
minor duties of &fe, who lack watchful fore- 
thought and comsiderate care for others, and we 
recognize the cause of this failing in levity or 
egotism. Certainly neither of those tendencies 
of character could be ascribed to Lilian. Yet 
still in daily trifles there was something of that 
neglect, some lack of that care and forethought. 
She loved her mother with fondness and devo- 
tion, yet it never occurred to her to aid in those 
petty household cares in which her mother cen- 
tred so much of habitual interest. She was full 
of tenderness and pity to all want and suffering, 
yet many a young iady on the Hill was more 
actively beneticent—visiting the poor in their 
sickness, or instructing their children in the In- 
fant Schools, Iwas persuaded that her love for 
myself? was deep and truthful; it was: clearly 
void of all ambition ; doubtless she would have 
borne unflinching and contented whatever the 





world calls sacrifice and privation—yet I should 
never have expected her to take her share in the 
troubles of ordinary life. I could never have 
applied to her the homely but significant name 
of helpmate. I reproach myself while I write 
for noticing such defect—if defect it were—in 
what may be called the practical routine of our 
positive, trivial, human existence. No doubt 
this it was that had caused Mrs. Poyntz’s harsh 
judgment against the wisdom of my choice. 
But this chiller shade upon her charming na- 
ture was reflected from no inert unamiable self- 
love. It was but the consequence of that self- 
absorption which the habit of reverie had foster- 
ed. ‘To the confidence she had made me as to 
those visionary deceptions, in which she believed 
as the truthful impressions of spirit, if not of 
sense, I cautiously abstained from allusion. To 
me any approach to what I termed superstition 
was displeasing; any indulgence of phantasies 
not within the measured and beaten tracks of 
healthful imagination, more than displeased me 
in her—it alarmed. I would not by a word en- 
courage her in persuasions that I felt it would 
be at present premature to reason against, and 
cruel indeed to ridicule. I was convinced that 
of themselves these mists round her native intel- 
ligence, formed by a solitary and musing child- 
hood, would subside in the fuller daylight of 
wedded life. She seemed pained when she saw 
how resolutely I shunned a subject still in her 
thoughts. She made one or two timid attempts 
to renew it, but my grave looks sufficed to check 
her. Once or twice, indeed, on such occasions 
she would turn away and leave me, but she soon 
came back—that gentle heart could not bear one 
unkindlier shade between itself and what it loved. 
It was agreed that our engagement should be 
for the present confided only to Mrs. Poyntz. 
When Mrs. Ashleigh and Lilian returned, which 
would be in a few weeks at furthest, it would be 
proclaimed ; and our marriage would take place 
in the autumn, when I should be most free for 
one brief holiday from professional toils. 

So we parted—as lovers part. I felt none of 
the jealous fears with which, before we had be- 
come affianced, I had trembled at the thought 
of our separation, and conjured up irresistible 
rivals. But it was with a settled heavy gloom 
that I saw her depart. From earth was gone a 
glory; from life a blessing. 





CHAPTER XX. 

Durie the busy year of my professional ca- 
reer I had snatched leisure for some professional 
treatises, which had made more or less sensation, 
and one of them, entitled ‘‘ The Vital Principle ; 
its Waste and Supply,” had gained a wide cir- 
culation among the general public. This last 
treatise contained the results of certain experi- 
ments, then new in chemistry, which were ad- 
duced in support of a theory I entertained as to 
the reinvigoration of the human system by prin- 
ciples similar to those which Liebig has applied 
to the replenishment of an exhausted soil, viz. : 
the giving back to the frame those essentials to 
its nutrition which the frame has lost by the ac- 
tion or accident of time; or supplying that spe- 
cial pabulum or energy in which the individual 
organism is constitutionally deficient ; and neu- 
tralizing or counterbalancing that in which it 
superabounds—a theory upon which some emi- 
nent physicians have more recently improved 
with signal success. But on these essays, slight 
and suggestive rather than dogmatic, I set no 
store. I had been for the last two years engaged 
on a work of much wider range, endeared to me 
by a much bolder ambition—a work on which I 
fondly hoped to found an enduring reputation asa 
severe and original physiologist. It was an ‘In 
quiry into Organic Life,” similar in comprehen- 
siveness of survey to that by which the illustri- 
ous Miiller, of Berlin, has enriched the science 
of our age ; however inferior, alas, to that august 
combination of thought and learning, in the judg- 
ment which checks presumption, and the genius 
which adorns speculation. But at that day I was 
carried away by the ardor of composition, and I 
admired my work because I loved my labor. 
This book had been entirely laid aside for the 
last agitated month, _ Now that Lilian was gone, 
I set myself down to it, as the sole occupation 
that had power and charm enough to rouse me 
from the aching sense of void and loss. 

The very night of the day she went I reopened 
my MS. I had left off at the commencement cf 
a chapter ‘‘ Upon Knowledge as derived from our 
Senses.”” As my convictions on this head were 
founded on the well-known arguments of Locke 
and Condillac against innate ideas, and the rea- 
sonings by which Hume had resolved the com- 
bination of sensations into a general idea, to an 
impulse arising merely out of habit, so I set my- 
self to oppose, as a dangerous concession to the 
sentimentalities or mysticism of a pseudo-philo- 
sophy, the doctrine favored by most of our recent 
physiologists, and of which some of the most 

~inent of German metaphysicians have ac- 
cepted the substance, though refining into a 
subtlety its positive form—I mean the doctrine 
which Muller himself has expressed in these 
words : 

‘*That innate ideas may exist, can not in the 
slightest degree be denied; it is, indeed, a fact. 
All the ideas of animals, which are induced by 
instinct, are innate and immediate. Something 
presented to the mind, a desire to attain which 
is at the same time given. The new-born lamb 
and foal have such innate ideas, which lead them 
to follow their mother and suck the teats. Is it 


not in some measure the same with the intellect- | 


ual ideas of man ?”* 

To this question I answered with an indignagt 
“no.” A “yes” would have shaken my creed 
of materialism to the dust. I wrote on rapidly, 





* Miiller’s Elements. of Physiology. V 
‘Translated by Dr. Baley. Se, 





warmly. I defined the properties and meted the 
limits of natural laws, which I would not admit 
that a Deity himself could alter. Iclamped and 
soldered dogma to dogma in the links of my tink- 
ered logic, till out from my page, to my own 
complacent eye, grew Intellectual Man, as the 
pure formation of his material senses; mind, or 
what is called soul, born from and nurtured by 
them alone; through them to act, and with the 
machine they moved to perish. Strange, that 
at the very time my love for Lilian might have 
taught me that there are mysteries in the core 
of the feelings which my analysis of ideas could 
not solve, I should so stubbornly have opposed as 
unreal all that could be referred to the spiritual ! 
Strange, that at the very time when the thought 
that I might lose from this life the fellow-being 
I had known scarce a month had just before so 
appalled me, I should thus complacently sit 
down to prove that, according to the laws of the 
nature which my passion obeyed, I must lose for 
eternity the blessing I now hoped I had won to 
my life! But how distinctly dissimilar is man 
in his conduct from man in his systems! See 
the poet reclined under forest-boughs, conning 
odes to his mistress; follow him out into the 
world; no mistress ever lived for him there !* 
See the hard man of science, so austere in his 
passionless problems ; follow him now where the 
brain rests from its toil, where the heart finds its 
Sabbath—what child is so tender, so yielding 
and soft ? 

But I had proved to my own satisfaction that 
poet and sage are dust, and no more, when the 
pulse beats no longer. And at that consolatory 
conclusion my pen stopped. 

Suddenly beside me I heard distinctly a sigh 
—a compassionate, mournful sigh. ‘The sound 
was unmistakable. I started from my seat; 
looktd round, amazed to discover no one—no 
living thing! The windows were shut, the night 
was still. "That sigh was not the wail of the 
wind, But there, in the darker angle of the 
room, what was that? A silvery whiteness— 
vaguely shaped as a human form —receding, 
fading, gone! Why I know rot—for no face 
was visible, no form, if form it were, more dis- 
tinct than the colorless outline—why I know not, 
but I cried aloud, “ Lilian! Lilian!” My voice 
came strangely back to my own ear. I smiled 
and blushed at my folly. ‘‘So I, too, have 
learned what is superstition!” I muttered to my- 
self. ‘*And here is an anecdote at my own ex- 
pense (as Muller frankly tells us anecdotes of 
the illusions which would haunt his eyes, shut 
or open), an anecdote I may quote when I come 
to my Chapter on the Cheats of the Senses and 
Spectral Phantoms.” I went on with my book, 
and wrote till the lights waned in the gray of 
the dawn. And I said then, in the triumph of 
my pride, as I laid down to rest, ‘*I have writ- 
ten that which allots with precision man’s place 
in the region of nature; written that which will 
found a school—form disciples; and race after 
race of those who cultivate truth through pure 
reason shall accept my basis if they enlarge my 
building.” And again I heard the sigh, but this 
time it caused no surprise. ‘‘ Certainly,” I mur- 
mured, ‘‘a very strange thing is the nervous 
system!” So I turned on my pillow, and, wea- 
ried out, fell asleep. 





CHAPTER XXtI. 

Tue next day the last of the visiting patients 
to whom my forenoons were devoted had just 
quitted me when I was summoned in haste to 
attend the steward of a Sir Philip Derval, not 
residing at his family seat, which was about five 
miles from L . It was rarely indeed that 
persons so far from the town, when of i 












* Cowley, who wrote so elaborate a series 
poems, is said ‘* never to have been in love but 
then he never had resolution to tell his passion.”—John- 
son's Lives of the Poets: Cow ey. 





rank than this applicant, invoked my services, 
But it was my principle to go wherever I wag 
summoned; my profession was not gain, my 
profession was healing, to which gain was an 
incident, not the essential, This’case the mes- 
senger reported as urgent. I went on horseback 
and rode fast ; but swiftly as I cantered through 
the village that skirted the approach to Sir Phil- 
ip Derval’s park the evident care bestowed on 
the accommodation of the cottagers forcibly 
struck me. I felt that I was on the lands of a 
rich, intelligent, and beneficent proprietor. En- 
tering the park, and passing before the manor- 
house, the contrast between the neglect and’ de- 
cay of the absentee’s stately hall and the smiling 
homes of his villagers was disconsolately mourn- 
ful. : 

An imposing pile, built apparently by Van- 
burgh, decorated pilasters, pompous portico, 
with grand perron (or double flight of stairs to 
the entrance), enriched with urns and statues, 
but discolored, mildewed, chipped, half hid with 
unpruned creepers and ivy. Most of the win- 
dows were closed with shutters, rotting for want 
of paint; in some of the casements the panes 
were broken; the peacock perched on the shat- 
tered balustrade that fenced a garden overgrown 
with weeds. The sun glared hot on the place, 
and made its ruinous condition still more pain- 
fully apparent. I was glad when a winding in 
the park road shut the house from my sight. 
Suddenly, I emerged through a copse of ancient 
yew-trees, and before me there gleamed, in ab- 
rupt whiteness, a building evidently designed for 
the family mausoleum. Classical in its outline, 
with the blind iron door niched into stone walls 
of massive thickness, surrounded by a funereal 
garden of roses and evergreens, fenced with an 
iron rail, parti-gilt. 

The suddenness with which this House of the 
Dead came upon me heightened almost into 
pain, if not into awe, the dismal impression 
which the aspect of the deserted home, with its 
neighborhood, had made. I spurred my horse 
and soon arrived at the door of my patient, who 
lived in a fair brick house at the other extremi- 
ty of the park. 

I found my patient, a man somewhat advanced 
in years, but of a robust conformation, in bed ; 
he had been seized with a fit, which was supposed 
to be apoplectic, a few hours before; but was al- 
ready sensible, and out of immediate danger. 
After I had prescribed a few simple remedies, I 
took aside the patient’s wife, and went with her 
to the parlor below stairs, to make some inquiry 
as to her husband's ordinary regimen and habits 
of life. These seemed sufficiently regular; J 
could discover no apparent cause for the fit, 
which presented symptoms not familiar to my 
experience. ‘‘Has your husband never had 
such fits before ?” 

‘* Never.” ’ 

‘*Had he experienced any sudden emotion? 
Had he heard any unexpected news? or had 
any thing happened to put him out ?” 

The woman looked much disturbed at these 
inquiries. I pressed them more urgently, At 
last she burst into tears, and, clasping my hand, 
said, ‘*Oh! doctor, I ought to tell you—I sent 
for you on purpose—yet I fear you will not be- 
lieve me—my good man has seen a ghost!” 

** A ghost!” said I, repressing asmile. ‘‘ Well, 
tell me a'l, chat I may prevent the ghost coming 
again.” 

The woman’s story was prolix. Its substance 
was this: Her husband, habitually an early riser, 
had left his bed that morning still earlier than 
usual, to give directions about some cattle that 
were to be sent for sale to a neighboring fair. 
An hour afterward he had been found by a shep- 
herd near the mausoleum apparently lifeless. 
On being removed to his own house he had re- 
covered speech, and bidding all except his wife 
leave the room, he then told her that on walk- 
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ing across the park toward the cattle-sheds he 
had seen what appeared to him at first a pale 
light by the iron door of the mausoleum. On 
approaching nearer, this light changed into the 
distinct and visi vle form of his master, Sir Philip 
Derval, who was then abroad—supposed to be 
in the East—wuere he had resided for many 


years. The impression on the steward’s mind 


was so strong that he called out, ‘Oh! Sir 
Philip!” when, looking still more intently, he 


perceived that the face was that of a corpse. As 
he continued to gaze the apparition seemed grad- 
ually to recede, as if vanishing into the sepul- 
chre itself. He knew no more; he became un- 
conscious. It was the excess of the poor woman's 
alarm, on hearing this strange tale, that had 
made her resolve to send for me instead of the 
parish apothecary. She fancied so astounding 
a cause for her husband’s seizure could only be 
properly dealt with by some medical man reputed 
to have more than ordinary learning. And the 
steward himself objected to the apothecary in 
the immediate neighborhood as more likely to 
annoy him by gossip than a physician from a 
comparative distance. 

I took care not to lose the confidence of the 
good wife by parading too quickly my disbelief 
in the phantom her husband declared that he 
had seen; but as the story itself seemed at oncé 
to decide the nature of the fit to be epileptic, I 
began to tell her of similar delusions which, in 
my experience, had occurred to those subjected 
to epilepsy, and finally soothed her into the con- 
viction that the apparition was clearly reducible 
to natural causes. Afterward I led her on to talk 
about Sir Philip Derval, less from any curiosity 
I felt in myself as to the absent proprietor than 
from my desire to re-familiarize her own mind 
to his image as a living man. The steward had 
been in the service of Sir Philip’s father, and 
had known Sir Philip himself from a child. He 
was warmly attached to his master, whom the 
old woman described as a man of rare benevo- 
lence and great eccentricity, which last she im- 
puted to his studious habits. He had succeeded 
to the title and estates asa minor. For the first 
few years after attaining his majority he had 
mixed much in the world. When at Derval 
Court his house had been filled with gay com- 
panions, and the scene of lavish hospitality. 
But the estate was not in proportion to the 
grandeur of the mansion, still less to the ex- 
if the owner, He had become greatly 
d, and some love disappointment (so it 
was rume ed) occurring simultaneously with his 
pecuniary difficulties, he had suddenly changed 
his way cf life, shut himself up from his old 
friends, lived in seclusion, taking to books and 
scientific pursuits, and, as the old woman said, 
vaguely but expressively, “to odd ways.” He 
had gradually, by an economy that, toward him- 
self, was penurious, but which did not preclude 
much judicious generosity to others, cleared 
off his debts, and, once more rich, he had sud- 

uly quitted the country, and taken to a life of 
travel. He was now about forty-eight years old, 
and had been éighteen years abroad. He wrote 
trequently to his steward, giving him minute and 
thoughtful instructions as to the employment, 
comforts, and homes of the peasantry, but per- 
emptorily ordering him to spend no money on 
the grounds and mansion, and stating, as a rea- 
son why the latter might be allowed to fall to 
decay, his intention to pull it down whenever he 
returned to England. 

I staid some time longer than my engage- 
ments well warranted at my p*tient’s house, not 
leaving till the sufferer, after a quiet sleep, had 
removed from his bed to his :.:m-chair, taken 
food, and seemed perfectly recoy-red from his 
attack, 

Riding homeward I mused on the difference 
that education makes, even pathologically, be- 
tween man and man. Here was a brawny hab- 
tant of rural fields, leading the healiluest of 
lives, not conscious of the faculty we call im- 
igination, stricken down almost to death's deor 
by his fright at an optical illusion, explicable, if 
examined, by the same simple causes which had 
impressed me the night before with a moment’s 
be lief in a sound and a spectre—me, who, thanks 
to divine education, went so quietly to sleep a 
few minutes after, convinced that no phantom, 
the ghostliest that ear ever heard or eye ever saw, 
can be any thing else but a nervous phenomenon. 


penditure 
embarra 


FAMISHING WOLVES. 


I nAD been living for some months in a town on 
the Volgo, in the centre of European Russia, forty 
Versts from Jaroslav, the government county town. 
To reach that town I must traverse a wild and un- 
inhabited track, where there were only two small 
hamlets, at one of which the twenty-verst post-sta- 
tion was to be found, if not buried in snow. My 


team of three horses, commonly called in Russia 
“4 troika,” had been earefully selected from the 
various stabling establishments in the place; the® 
cost for driver and horses to be three and a half 


bles (or about half a guinea, the rouble of a 
dred copecks being worth a half-penny or two 
more than three shillings), which was no great 
price for such a journey in such weather. Two 
Wolves had been killed in our principal street with- 
ina week, Qne I had shotan my own court-yard 
the day before we started, and many reports were 
current of tleir hunger and unusual boldness. It 
was even said. that a small village, about thirty 
— distant, had been attacked by them in force. 
: nese facts and stories made me careful about req- 
a on My six-barrel traveling companion 
aa be = : y loaded, and placed in my belt ready 
ree : magnificent nine-inch bear-knife in a 
heath, and a formidable black-thorn cudgel heav- 
uy weighted ‘at the handle, belonged also tomy 
armament, The brandy flask, bag of provisions 
bottle of water, matches, cigars, and portmanteau 








having been stowed away, I was about 
into the open sledge, when a Russian neighbor 
came up and asked leave to join in the journey to 
Jaroslav. My neighbor, though a gentleman for 
whom I had much respect, was the jast man I 
should have chosen as a traveling companion in 
a narrow sledxe, for he weighed over twenty stone, 
had great difficulty in breathing, and, when once 
he was seated, almost required horse-power to get 
him up again. Ie was a phlegmatic, lazy, good- 
natured, monosyllabic, cigaret-smoking monster 
who was not to be refused ; so, his request grant- 
ed, he rolled in on the right side and filled three 
parts of the sledge, 


crossed themselves, 


to slep 


My Russian house servants 
whereby they meant, ‘ God 
give you a safe journey!” The members of my 
own family cried, **Good-by, God bless you!”’ and 
the driver having gathered up the rope reins, I 
jumped in, and with a noo-noo to the cattle, off we 
went dead against a blinding drift. 

Fat-sides having observed my weapons, grunted 
in his own Russian, of which he made the least 
* Pistolet. Wolves. Sh ot. Good,” 
“‘ IIave you any weapons ?” I ask 
‘* No.” 

“Well, take this bear-knife.” 





possible use, 
ed, 


“Good,” he said again, and re lapsed into his 
corner, 

Daylight came struggling through the heavy 
morning clouds, and disclosed a cheerless waste 
of ridges and valleys of snow. ‘The trees, which 


at wide intervals indicated the route, did not save 
us from often plunging into great pits of soft snow 
the moment our driver turned but a few feet from 
the track. This took place so frequently, and gave 
us so much trouble in digging ourselves out, that 
it was noon before we had made sixteen versts— 
hardly ten miles—having been six hours on the 
way. 

At this point in our journey the driver sent the 
blood dancing through my veins by the alarming 
cry of “ Volka! Volka!”—* Wolves! Wolves!” 
I sprang from my seat, and, looking ahead, saw 
six great, gaunt, and no doubt hungry wolves, sit- 
ting exactly in our way, at the distance of about a 
hundred yards or less. Our horses had huddled 
themselves together, trembling in every limb, and 
refused to stir. We shouted and bawled, but the 
wolves also refused to stir. My fat friend, gath- 
ering a large handful of hay from the sledge bot- 
tom, rolled it into the form of a ball, and handed 
it to me, saying, ‘ Match.” I understood him at 
once, The driver managed, by awful lashing and 
noo-nooing, to get the horses on, until we came 
within a short distance of our enemies. By this 
time I had succeeded in setting fire to the ball of 
hay, and just as it began to blaze out well I threw 
iin among them, It worked like a charm. In- 
stantly the wretches parted, three on each side, 
and skulked off slowly at right angles, their tails 
dragging as if they were beaten curs. On dashed 
our brave team—lash, lash—noo, noo. 

** Hurrah!” I shouted, with a lightened heart; 
“we are safe this time, thank God!” 

“Wait. Look back,” said Fat-sides, 

I did so, and I saw the wolves, who had joined 
each other again in the centre track, pausing, as 
if to deliberate. Our horses were going at their 
utmost speed, the driver standing up and using 
lash and voice with all his might to urge them on 
to the station, then only about a mile and a half 
ahead, Luckily the road or track, as far as we 
could see, was free from drift, and our hope was 
that we could gain the station before the wolves, 
should they pursue us. Looking back just as we 
turned a bend in the track, I saw the whole pack 
in swift pursuit. 

I had often been told that wolves will not at- 
tack a party unless in a large pack. _ Six was 
no large pack, yet here they were, coming up to 
attack us; there was now no doubt about that. 
Hunger through a long and severe winter must 
have made them daring. With the consciousness 
of an impending death-strufgle, I prepared for the 
result. My thoughts went for one moment to my 
wife and children; for another, to the Great Dis- 
poser of events. Then, throwing off my sheep- 
skin coat, so as not to impede the free action of my 
arms and legs, I sprang on the front seat beside the 
driver, but with my back to the horses, and my 
face to the enemy. I said to the driver, ** They 
are coming, brother; drive fast, but steadily. I 
have six bullets in this pistol. Don’t move from 
your seat, bit drive right in the centre of the track.” 
My fat companion sat still in his corner, and nei- 
ther moved nor spoke ; but I saw the blade of my 
bear-knife gleaming in his hand. 

The track had become worse, so that the horses 
could not maintain their pace. In a short time 
the wolves ran beside the sledge, the horses strained 
and shot on, keeping their distance, but in forcing 
our way through a drift, we came to a walking 
pace, and the first wolf on my side made a dash at 
the horse next him. The pistol was within a foot 
and a half of his head when I fired, and tie ball 
went through his brain. I shouted my triumph in 
English ; my companion echoed it with a ‘‘ Bravo!’ 
The second wolf received my second tire in the leg, 
which must have shattered the bone, for he dropped 
behindinstantly. ‘ Bravo!” was again cried from 
the corner. But the same moment was the mo- 
ment of our greatest peril, My pistol fell into the 
sledge, as, with a sudden jolt, our horses tloundered 
up to their bellies in a deep drift ; then they ca: 
to a dead stop, and there was a wolf at each side 
of the sledge, attempting to get in. 

My bludgeon still remained. With both hands 
I raised it high and brought it down with the des- 
perate force of a man in mortal extremity upon 
the head of the wolf on my side. He tumbled over 
on his back, and the skull was afterward fuunéd to 
have been completely smashed. As I stooped to 
regain my pistol I was astonished to see miy com- 
panion coolly thrust ove of his arms into the wolf's 
mouth, aud as coolly, with the disetigaged band, 
drawing the knife, with adeep and sharpcut, across 
his throat.. A peculiar -ry ameng the horses ar- 
rested my attention. Looking reund, I saw an- 
other wolf actually fastened on the off-horse by the 
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| neck. The driver was between me and the wolf. | once a Lieutenant in the United States Navy, but 


| He cried, ‘Give me the pistol!” I did so, and 
the poor horse was free. So also were we: for 
the other wolf ran off, followed by the one with the 
broken leg. The wolf last shot was tumbling 
among the snow. The driver handed me the pis- 
tol to put right, and begged another shot at the 
brute. This finished the engagement. 

I can not tell Mow I felt. 1 could scarcely 
realize our great deliverance. The driver secured 
the carcasses to the sledge, and when we reached 
the station I was completely exhausted from the 
reaction of the strong excitement. My friend of 
the twenty stone chuckled much at his own trick 
upon the wolf he had killed. Instead of putting 
his arm into the animal's open mouth, as I sup- 
posed, he had stuffed into it the loose sleeves of his 
great sheep-skin coat, thereby getting plenty of 
time to cut the monster’s throat. His own arm 
was untouched. But the poor horse’s neck and 
shoulder were much torn. 

After consuming an enormous quantity of tea, 
and part of our provisions, we left the station, and, 
without meeting more adventures, except several 
diggings-out, arrived at Jaroslav at eicht o' lock, 
having accomplished alout thirty miles in thirteen 





hours. Next morning we found ourselves popular 
characters in the town. ‘The driver's tongue had 
not been idle. My revolver underwent many an 


ion, Th 
a dead wolf is three roubles, which we claimed and 
received for thre So the wolves, instead of kill- 
ing us, paid our traveling expenses. The fourth 
animal I caused to be skinned for preservation, as 
a remembrance of the greatest peril 1 was ever in, 


examina government or local reward for 





THE SPRINGFIELD ARMORY. 

We devote page 605 to a series of illustrations 
of the Untrep States Armory AT SPRINGFIELD, 
the largest establishment of the kind in the United 
, and one of the largest in the world. It is 
now a scene of unusual activity and interest, 

The weapons chietly made at this armory are ri- 
fled muskets and bayonets, The army ritle, which 
is known as the Springtield pattern, is now used by 
the bulk of our volunteers, many regiments having 
been supplied from the armory since the war be- 
t is very similar in its principles and con- 


States 


gan. 
struction to the long Enfield rifle, which is consid- 
ered the best piece in existence by British riflemen. 
We can not, of course, undertake, in the limits of 
this article, to give any description of the various 
processes by which the Springtield ritle is made. 
It consists of forty-s ven separate pi ces, all put 
together with the aid of screws and springs; in the 
manufacture of these forty-seven pieces no less than 
396 separate operations are performed by different 
workmen. The welding, boring, smoothing, rifling, 
stocking, proving, etc., will all be best understood 
from the illustrations. Each operation is conduct- 
ed by experienced men, under the general direction 
of the commanding officer; the system of individ- 
ual responsibility is so thoroughly carried out that 
every workman accounts to the Government for 
the value of each piece of work avhich may prove 
to be defective through his carelessness or unskill- 
fulness. Thus, one out of every sixty gun-barrels 
is said to burst when proved. The bursted barrel 
is instantly examined, the cause of the accident de- 
tected by the nature of the rent, and the cost of the 
barrel charged to the man who had charge of that 
part of the work. 

The manufacture of bayonets is also very active 
at Springfield. Bayonets, as is known, are now 
‘‘ milled,” not ground, and their manufacture is 
thus renfered less destructive to the workmen. 
After they are made, they are tested like the mus- 
kets—weights are hung from their point, and it is 
sprung by the inspector with its point on the floor. 
If it is too highly tempered it will break; if not 
sufficiently tempered it will bend. In either case 
the workman must account for its value. 

So many rifles and bayonets are now being 
turned ut of the Springfield Armory, that if our 
armies lost theirs iu every battle they could be re- 
placed in a very short time. ‘The new Arsenal at 











Springfield was built to contain 500,000 muskets 
orrifles. It was well stocked when the traitor Floyd 
became Secretary of War;, he depleted it to fill the 
arsenals at the South which have been robbed by 


the rebels. 


OF A SOLDIER’S 
TENT. 

We are indebted to Mr. W. A. Andrews, of 
Philadelphia, for the sketch of Tur Inrerior or 
a Tunt, which we reproduce on page 599. The 
original sketch was made by Mr. G. W, Andrews, 
of the Cameron Cavalry, now stationed near Wash- 
ington, and represents the tent jointly occupied by 
It looks comfortable enough, 


INTERIOR 


him and a comrade, 


CAPT’ 28E OF REBEL SCHOONER 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON,” 

ys Wednesday, August 20, the United States 
ola Pp bandaha, one of the blockading fleet off 
Charleston, while on a cruise about sixty miles at 
sea, after a sharp race of some five hours, succeeded 
in eapturing the rebel schooner Arthur Middleton, 
of 110 tens burden, loaded with a cargo of 500 bar- 
rels of turpentine, and having on board a crew of 
eight men. Their names are Charles Barkley, 
Captain, a native of Charleston; Richard Russel, 
Irish—says he was a passenger; Stephen Bennet, 
ate, Frenchman; William Sims, English, Cook : 
Benj. Hugan, Irish; William Williams, English; 
Andrew Stanboe, Denmark; and Joseph Clifton, 
Canadian—sailors. Previous to being captured 
they threw overboard about 40 barrels, the deck 
load, of turpentine, and also some valuable papers, 
as was learned from a letter found in possession of 
the Captain, addressed to him by Philip Porcer, 











now connected with the rebel government, ‘The 
letter stated that, in the event of being captured, the 
papers accompanying it must be destroyed, as they 
might tend to implicate him as a privateer. The 
papers were doubtless blanks of letters of marque, 
to be used and disposed of after they had. arrived 
in England, and realized on their cargo, When 
first discovered the saucy little craft ran up the 
British flag, but after seeing it was impossible to 
escape pulled it down and set the secession bunt- 
ing. Our illustration on page 599 represents the 
little craft as she lay off Charleston in company 
with the Roanoke and Vandalia—the crew, pris- 
oners on board the first-named vessel, awaiting 
transport to be sent North. The vessel and cargo 
are valued at $10,000. She cleared from Charles- 
ton, and ran the blockade at night, 
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A 25 Cent Sewing Machine! 
And 5 other curious inventions, Agents wanted every 
where, i nt free. Address 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 
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CLs dadadidadegy? Op , 
Friends of Soldiers! 


Send by Harnden's Express (the oldest Exprese), T4 


Broadway, as they charge only half ratee. 





———— = r 
>¥—] WEDDING CARDS, 
£.LOVE. || 
MACE. || These Celebrated Engraved 
Cards sold only by EVERDELL 
802 Broadway, N. Y. 
Specimens by Mail, ou recerpt of 2 etamps 











\ THEN FAMILIES send for *Lea & 
Perrin'’s Worcestershire Seuce,” observe if it is 
JOHN DUNCAN & SONS, 
Union Square and 14ih Street, Sole Agents. 





the genuine. 


GOLD! GOLD!—-How to learn the Art of Ven- 
triloguisim in an hour, sent by mail, for 3 genta. 
Address J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Minois, 


I OWARD ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia— 

For the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, aflicted 
with Viruient and Chronic Diseases. Medical Advice 
given Gratis by the Acting Surgeon. Valuable Reports 
on the NEW REMEDIES employed in the Dispensary, 
sent free of charge. Addres Dr. J. SKILLIN HOUGH- 
TON, Howard Aseociation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BS NUMBERS of HARPER'S WEEK- 
LY and MAGAZINE always for sale, by 
A. WINCH, 320 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Matrimony made Easy.”—A uew work, show- 
ing how either sex may be suitably married, irrespective 
of age or appearance, which can not fail—free for 25-cents, 
Address T. William & Co., Publishers, Box 2300, Philad. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS OF BOTH 
SEXES.—A Retired Gentleman, having been re- 
stored to health in a few days, after many years of Great 
Nervous Suffering, is willing to aseist others by sending 
(free), on receipt of a post-paid, directed Envelope, a copy 
of the preseription used. Address JOLIN M. DAGNALL, 
186 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ACK NUMBERS of HARPER’S MAG- 
AZINE and WEEKLY conetantly on hand, 
Also a full Stock of Harper & Brothers’ Publicetions. 
Orders from the Trade promptly filled at Iublishers* 
prices. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 


Apply 
if 


or large quantitics. Good Eastern Money taken. 
to HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. 


“A STRANGE STORY,” 
By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 


—— —— -— ——-— 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


Notwithstanding the great amount of space devoted to 
Illustrations of the War, Harper's Weekly commenced in 
No. 241, dated August 10th, a NEW AND TiEILING Sn- 
RIAL TALE, by Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron, entitled, 


“A STRANGE STORY,” 


which will be continued from week to week till completed. 





Volumes I, TL, U1, and I'V- of Hanrrr'’s Werxzy, 
handsomely bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50 each, aro 
now ready. 

Muslin Covers are furnished to those who wich their 
Numbers bound, at Fifty Cents each. TWErnTy-rivk rer 
Cent. Discount allowed to Bookbinders and the Trade. 

*,* To postmusters and agents getting@p a Club of Ten 
Subseribers, a Copy will be sent gratis. Subscriptions may 
commence with any Number, Specimen Numbers gratui- 
tously supplied. 

¢#™ Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowert 
Ciup Rates. ” 

‘As Harven's Weexty is clectrotyped, Numbers can be 
supplied from the commencenieit, 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . “2 


‘Two Copies for One Year 
Harper's Weekly and Horp 
Hauper’s Wrexty will be « 
month—as a specimen-to any one who a 
Specimen Numbers of the Magazine will also 
uitourly. . 
4 HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusenrnrs, 
FRANKLIN BQuARE, New York, 


+) Magazine, one year, $4 ™, 
nt gratuitously for one 

tor it. 
sent gra- 
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The SACHEM of TAMMANY Kicking Out a WOODiex 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





A Story of the War of 1812. 
Beadle’s Dime Novels, No, 29, 


THE FOREST SPY. 

By Evwarp §. Eur, Vsq., Author of ‘Seth Jones,” 
“The Frontier Angel.” “ BUl Biddon, Trapper,” 
“The Trail Hunters,” Ac. 

Ten Cente each. For sale at all News De pots. 

- BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York, 


JEWELRY! JEWELRY! —The Hesd-Quor- 
ters Cash Buyers of fine and cheap Jewelry, Mini- 
ature Pins of ali the Heroes. Persons wiching to see Sam- 


ples, enclose stamy for fall partienlars. W. A, HAY- 
ARD (Manufacturing Jeweler), 208 Broadway. 


D2 YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
foree thera to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1. 
tent by mall, post frec, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der, R. &, GRAHAM, No. 109 Naseau Street, N. Y. 


i , end Expenses paid. For Terms ad- 
SAL REED 




















Thé New Gas Lamps, 
For buruing Warren’s Carbo-Naptha and Oils as Self- 
emt Gas Light, adapted for public and private 
ildings, 3 
lamps. ‘* Vesper Lamps” and Camphene Lams repaired 
and altered to burn these Oils. Send Stamp for Circular. 
CALLENDER & PERCE, 175 Broadway, N.Y.,up stairs. 


Highly Important to all.—New Invention. — 
For particulars address, enclosing Stamp, 
WM. PARSEN, 4 Ann Street, New York. 


Dr. Tumblety’s Pimple 
Banisher. 


Old Paces made to look 
Young and Beautiful. 

















“Oh! isn’t that a Dainty Dish to set before the King?” 





2) Imitation of Democracy. 
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Patents for New Inventions. 
Messra. MUNN. & CO., Proprietors of The Scient#ic 


|, American, No. 37 Park Row, New York, continue to so- 


gives great satisfaction. Price $3 00 for sample | 
| tries, on the most reasonable terms. 


licit Patents in the United States, and in all foreign conn- 
Consultations and 
pamphlets of adviee in English and German free on ap- 
plication to the office. 


Read what the 


Hon. Joseph Holt, 


the great patriot, says: 

Messrs. Munn & Co.: It affords me mach, pleasure to 
bear teatimony to the able and efficient manner in which 
you have discharged your duties of Solicitors of Patents 
while I had the honor of holding the office of Commissioner. 
Your business was veay¥Jarge. and you sustained (and, I 


| doubt not, justly deserved) the reputation of energy, 
| marked ability, and uncompromising fidelity in perform- 
| ing your professional engagements. 2 


You may obtain a handsome com- | 


) 


Very respectfully, 


Your obed’t serv't, J. HOLT. 
Mesars. MUNN 
a gh 
OtFAnd Patents 
Agency, 


Cae ras 





| at large of the school, and pupils can acquire it v 


| mary department, also a gymnasium and bowling 
| For full details, &c., send or write for a prospect 





} any address on the receipt of 25 cents, in silver, 
| red stamp. 








To Officers of the Army and Navy. 


The undersigned have just received a fine assortment 
of the celebrated English Double and Single Military Spy 
Glasses. These glasses can not be equaled in magnifying 
power, Field of Vision, and portability, and are the sam 
as used by all European Officers. 

They range in price from $18 to $50. 


Semmons & Co., Opticians, 
No. 669! Broadway, opp. Bond St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Upon receipt of a postage stamp, we forward 
Catalogue. 


(OHABLIBZ®S FRENCH PROTESTANT 
/ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, No. 45 
eet 24th Street, New York.—Boarding and Day Schoo! 
14 teachers (6 American, ° 


French is the langu 
rh 


assical and Commercial. 


I 
Ch 
French, 2 German, 1 Spanish). 





any tuterruption in their other studies. There is a 





PROF, ELTE CHARLIER, Director. 


8B Will be reopened on Tuesday, September 17th 





Great Closing-out Sale of 
BOOKES, STATIONERY, and PAPER 


The entire Stock of a large Wholesale house, now selling 
off to close the concern, at a great reduction, for Cus/ 

The Stock includes School and Standard Books, Stap! 
Stationery, Blank Books, and a very large assortment of 
Waitoxe and other Parens at a larve Dis-ount fi ' 
Prices. Orders, large or small, by Express or otherwis°, 
promptly attended to. Address 

CHARLES T. WHITE & CO., No. 21 Murray Street 
(Old Stand of Pratt, Oakley & Co.), New York. 


ARM TIRIOrAL I ee and ‘ 
ARMs. — (SELPHO'’S Patent), 516 
Broadway, New York. ee Z 


MAGNIFYING small objects 500 rowrs, will be m 





r 


Five OF DIFFERENT POWERS, free ¢ 


$100. Address F. BOWEN, Lock Box 114, Boston, Ma 








MADE TO MEASURE AT $18 PER DOZEN. 


Printed directions for Self-Measurement, list of p 
drawings of different styles of Shirts, sent free everyw!™ 


No. 387 Broadway, N. ¥., up Stairs. 


* Alexandcr Smith's New Poem, En’ ::°, 
Entitled “EDWIN OF DEIRA.’ 


oo - 


HARPER’ 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For October, 1861. 


TERMS. 

One Copy forome Year . +» + + + + *™ 
Two Copies for One Year» - - - «+ ¢ 

Three or more Copies for One Year ceach) “ta 
And an Extra Copy, gratia, for every Club of Excut: 

SCRINERS. we cr, togethe 

Ha. 8 Mee azine end Hanurme’s WEFELY, 's** 
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one » $ , Satta —- 
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